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T WAS in the winter of 1906 that I first met Otto Kinkeldey. I was 
staying for some months in Berlin, and on November 24th, after 
listening to a paper read at a meeting of the local branch of the old 
International Musical Society which came to an end in 1914, I went 
with Professor Max Friedlaender, Professor Johannes Wolf and others 
to the “Heidelberger”, where we sat for some hours with a large and 
very cheerful party of musicologists. Here I was introduced to a young 
American student, a few years younger than myself, who seemed to 
have much the same views about music in general as I had. About half 
past one we came away, although the party had shown no signs of 
breaking up—closing time was late in the happy days of the Empire— 
and Kinkeldey walked back with me to my rooms, which were a long 
way off in the western part of Berlin. I made tea, in the Cambridge 
undergraduates’ fashion, and Kinkeldey stayed to talk about music 
until four. 

We met several times again during that winter in Berlin, as Kin- 
keldey was working regularly at the Prussian Royal Library in prepara- 
tion for his great book on the keyboard instruments of the 16th cen- 
tury. If we did not see each other at the Library, we were sure to meet 
at the rehearsals of the so-called Scheintoten—“the apparently dead” — 
a group of people who met in each other’s houses on occasional eve- 
nings to sing madrigals and old music of various kinds under the con- 
ductorship of Doctor Hugo Leichtentritt. They had most of them been 
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pupils of Johannes Wolf, I think; they had started their society as stu- 
dents and had kept it up for some years afterwards. Needless to say, 
the majority of them were Jewish; in fact, I am inclined to think that 
Kinkeldey and myself were about the only “Aryans”, as such people 
are now called in Germany. But in those days nobody worried about 
such things, and such few intelligent “Aryans” as there were in Berlin, 
knew and admitted openly that Jewish society was the only kind of so- 
ciety that had any sort of culture of any kind. 

Leichtentritt was a severe disciplinarian. Really he was half Ameri- 
can; but on these occasions he was a Prussian of the Prussians. I well 
remember what struggles we had to learn some numbers of the Amfi- 
parnaso of Orazio Vecchi, which the society very kindly got up to illus- 
trate a paper read to the IMG by myself on a later occasion; it was only 
the scene between Francatrippa and the Jews which went with real 
enthusiasm and enjoyment! I ought to apologize to Doctor Leichten- 
tritt and to any other surviving members of the society for calling them 
Die Scheintoten, for I think it was he who invariably corrected me, and 
said that their proper name was Akademische Vereinigung zur Wieder- 
belebung Aelterer Vokalwerke. No, I am sure I have got it wrong; 
it was something much longer than that. 

The Berlin musicologists of those days were a cheerful set. At the 
head of them was Professor Hermann Kretzschmar, who was a scholar 
of the type of Hubert Parry in England and Felipe Pedrell in Spain— 
men of wide humanistic culture as well as of vast musical erudition. 
And Kretzschmar was famous, too, for his appreciation of good living 
and good wine; it was said to me once that all his pupils were good 
hands at “moistening their noses” (die Nase begiessen). The most 
hospitable and convivial of all was Max Friedlaender, who at a much 
earlier stage of his career had actually been in the wine business until 
he discovered that he had a voice. That started him on a very success- 
ful career as a singer; from singing songs he came to do research on 
the history of German song, and eventually he became a professor at 
the University of Berlin. The other professors were inclined to make 
fun of him, partly because of his friendly relations with the Emperor, 
and partly because he was always ready to make a speech on any occa- 
sion, however little he knew about the subject. But this tendency to 
miscellaneous oratory is not confined to Germans; even in England we 
have suffered from it. The younger generation of that time, such men 
as Kinkeldey and myself, will remember Friedlaender with very af- 
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fectionate gratitude, for nothing gave him greater pleasure than to 
entertain the young and encourage them. Hermann Springer was an- 
other who appreciated the good things of life, a cosmopolitan of wide 
culture, as much at home in Rome and Paris as he was in Berlin. As 
to Johannes Wolf, there can be hardly a single musicologist in Europe 
or America who has not been his pupil; he was, and still is, 1 maestro 
di color che sanno, younger in mind to-day, and even more insistently 
stimulating to students, English as well as German, than he was thirty 
years ago. 

Kinkeldey was in those days, as he is now, a personality that one 
could never forget. Our time in Berlin came to an end; I went back 
to Cambridge, and he to Breslau to take up a distinguished post at the 
Institut fiir Kirchenmustk, although he was neither a German nor a 
Catholic. We did not meet again until the Congress of the IMG in 
Paris in May-June 1914, when we seized the opportunity of a free day 
to make an excursion to Provins, where I remember that Kinkeldey 
was quite overcome with surprise and admiration for that wonderful 
old mediaeval town. After that our meetings became even rarer; but 
when I look back on the past, it does not seem to matter whether we 
saw each other often or seldom—friendship remained the same. Kin- 
keldey came over to England in 1933 and attended the Congress of 
the new Société Internationale de Musicologie at Cambridge, where I 
fear that I earned the lifelong enmity of some of our colleagues by ar- 
ranging matters in such a way that performances of historic music were 
given more prominence than lectures, and those tiresome communica- 
tions called Referate, in which someone laboriously reads out a piece 
of bibliographical research which may be of value when printed in a 
dictionary, but has no attractions for a listening audience. 

Kinkeldey’s fame as a researcher rests on little more than one 
work—his Berlin dissertation Orgel und Klavier in der Musik des 16. 
Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1910). German musicologists—the sort who 
take as their motto 


Zwar schreib’ ich viel, doch mécht’ ich alles schreiben 


have expressed surprise that he has not poured out a continuous flow of 
learned works. America may be glad that he has not done so, for he 
has utilized his time better, at any rate since he returned to his own 
country. And America ought to pay him the compliment of bringing 
out Orgel und Klavier in a new edition in the author’s own language; 
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that would have been just the right sort of Festschrift for his sixtieth 
birthday. 

Orgel und Klavier is still, after nearly thirty years, the indispensable 
Standardwerk, as the “Aryans” call it, for the study of 16th-century 
keyboard music. For the purposes of this article I have just now been 
re-reading it all through, in order to see how it stands the passage of 
years. Its learned young author will forgive me, I hope, if I say that it 
is pretty stiff reading. It is a regular German dissertation, in spite of 
Kinkeldey’s modest apology for his literary style; I dare not presume to 
criticize his German, but I fear it cannot be very academic, for it is such 
as a mere Englishman can always understand. A dissertation of this 
type is not intended for the general reader like myself; it is written to 
be read by examining professors, and to show them what an enormous 
amount of industrious reading the candidate has gone through. The 
first few chapters are pretty forbidding; they consist rigorously of sum- 
maries of the works of two ancient Spaniards, Bermudo and Sancta 
Maria. It is not until we are well past page 100 that the book begins to 
be readable. Yet in spite of all this very necessary parade of learning, 
the American imagination and American humanity gently push their 
way through. Why on earth—I am sure many students besides myself 
must have asked themselves the question in vain—did those old organ- 
ists write so much of their music in tablature, so much indeed that even 
as late as 1700 there seem to have been many organists in Germany who 
could not play a piece of music at all until they had translated it into 
that absurd tablature which to us moderns looks like a deliberate mys- 
tification? Kinkeldey solves the problem: paper was expensive, and 
tablature occupied less space than staff notation. Paper was expensive 
even in the 18th century, as one can easily deduce from a glance at any 
manuscript of J. S. Bach, who crowds his notes on to the page like 
sardines in a tin. 

Later on Kinkeldey gives us some delightfully human pictures of 
young German students at Leipzig and Bologna from their letters to 
their parents, giving information about their musical studies, what they 
played, and how much difficulty they had in obtaining harpsichords or 
clavichords on which to practise. Still more interesting are the chapters 
on the accompanied madrigals of Luzzasco Luzzaschi, which Kinkel- 
dey was the first to discover; the court of Ferrara is vividly presented 
to our eyes and ears, with its three lovely ladies and their romantic 
names—Tarquinia Molza, Lucrezia Bendidio, and Laura Peperara, 
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singing their counterpoint and coloratura with the rapture of Rhine- 
maidens. D’Annunzio should have read Kinkeldey! 

Kinkeldey in this book was a pioneer and a discoverer. In 1910, 
there were only too many people who still believed that the 16th cen- 
tury was represented by Palestrina alone. It was supposed to be a cen- 
tury of unaccompanied church music in the strictest of strict counter- 
point; “purity” (whatever that may mean) was alleged to be its main 
characteristic. It represented the “ages of faith”, the “Gothic” period 
of music, in which composers all composed on their knees—as Gounod 
actually tried to do, or at least said he intended to do, in his later life; 
I should imagine, with disastrously rheumatic results. It was the Ameri- 
can Kinkeldey who first began to explore the instrumental and secular 
side of that sacred century; since he published that book many others, 
such as E. H. Fellowes and Alfred Einstein, have followed him and 
pursued their various paths of inquiry. 

I should like to see a new edition of Orgel und Klavier; a new edi- 
edition, written and re-written in English by Kinkeldey himself with 
all the experience of his maturity. He need not trouble to do any more 
research; all that is needed is the explanation and criticism of what he 
has already discovered. For there is much in the book that is obscure; 
perhaps even he himself did not at that time fully understand the sig- 
nificance of certain details. I should like to see that book rewritten, 
not as a learned German dissertation, but as a real book (dissertations 
belong to the class that Charles Lamb called d:blia abiblia), a book for 
American and English students to read, a book which should set out 
first to paint a picture of what musical life was in the early days of the 
Renaissance, to bring the human side of that life vividly before us, and 
to utilize Bermudo, Cerone, and the rest only in so far as their works 
contribute to our knowledge of the general humanity and culture of 
that period. 

That is what Kinkeldey could do now. It must have been mainly 
thanks to him, I feel sure, that I was invited to give the “Messenger” 
lectures at Cornell in 1937. I saw him at the late Richard Aldrich’s 
house on the Hudson River when I paid my first visit to the United 
States to attend the Harvard Tercentenary, and we were able then to 
discuss the lectures that I was to give at Cornell. It is not for me to 
speak of those; but I must be allowed here to say that my month at 
Cornell was an unforgettable experience; and the most delightful part 
of it was that I saw Kinkeldey every day, as if we were undergradu- 
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ates again together. What Cornell, young or old, thinks of Kinkeldey 
I dare not attempt to summarize. But I noted that one of his learned 
colleagues remarked to me, “Kinkeldey is a polymath.” That word 
polymath is one that is never heard outside university circles, and only 
very rarely within them. Cornell or Cambridge, we are all very criti- 
cal of each other; we respect each other’s learning, but we are mistrust- 
ful as a rule of those who know too many different things. It is only 
very rarely that we go so far as to apply that word polymath to one of 
our colleagues; even in Cambridge I can think of only one scholar 
about whom I have actually heard it employed. But Kinkeldey is a 
polymath; there can be no hesitation about it. 

His hospitality is famous, and as one of the old Berlin gang I can 
confirm that it carries on the best traditions of the learned Doctor 
Kretzschmar. He would have liked to keep me as his own guest for 
the entire month; but with the modesty of a great man he said that he 
thought “it would be more interesting” for me to stay at the Telluride 
House, and it was there that I stayed. That in itself was a wonderful 
experience for me; but this is not the place in which to speak of it. Many 
times was I invited to the Kinkeldey house, to meet all types of Cor- 
nell people, musical or literary, venerable or young, and many times 
he drove me out to see the surrounding country, going even as far as 
Rochester to attend a chapter of the Musicological Association. And in 
America hospitality is as indispensable to musicology as it is to every 
other branch of human activity; Professor Kretzschmar ought to have 
been an American. 

I worked almost daily in the Library over which Kinkeldey pre- 
sides, making strange discoveries there myself, thanks, I imagine, to his 
secret inspiration, if not to the all-too-efficient system of central heating. 
And three times I was allowed the privilege of attending his Seminar. 
Never having been myself a student at any German university, I had 
never until then known what was the proper way to conduct a mu- 
sicological Seminar; and in that domestic library, where dictionaries 
of all kinds lay about on desks in every corner, the most inexhaustible 
of dictionaries was Kinkeldey himself. No question could ever baffle 
him; but on all subjects his explanation was that of a profound human- 
ist, and music for him, however ancient and obscure, was always a liv- 
ing artistic experience. 

The lectures that I was giving at this time needed occasional illus- 
tration, and Kinkeldey’s colleague, Professor Paul Weaver, took end- 
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less trouble to find singers and prepare them to perform extracts, often 
rather difficult to sing, from forgotten French and Italian operas. But 
there was one song that I wanted sung—a little sentimental romance 
from Méhul’s Ariodant—which baffled him. “I don’t think any of my 
men can sing that,” he said. “There’s only one man here who would 
understand that song—Kinkeldey. I'll ask him to sing it for you.” I 
had forgotten for the moment the meetings of the Scheintoten, and 
was rather surprised to hear of Kinkeldey as a romantic tenor. “Tenor? 
Oh yes,” replied Professor Weaver; “tenor or bass—Kinkeldey will 
sing anything!” He did sing Méhul’s romance; and I never realized 
how touching it was until I heard it sung with his exquisite beauty of 
phrasing and sensitive understanding of its dramatic value. 








OTTO KINKELDEY 
AN APPRECIATION 
By GEORGE SHERMAN DICKINSON 


N NOVEMBER 27, 1938, Otto Kinkeldey will reach his six- 

tieth birthday. This is not only a proper time for the felicitation 
of Dr. Kinkeldey personally, but it is also an especially suitable occa- 
sion for taking stock of values in American musical scholarship and for 
ready acknowledgment of the fundamental position which Dr. Kinkel- 
dey has long occupied in its development. 

An attempt to make such an appraisal is the more appropriate at the 
present time, since the pursuit of musical science as such in this coun- 
try has already passed beyond the initial stage and is entering upon a 
period of unprecedented expansion and enlarged recognition. No more 
tangible index to this movement can be found than in the increasing 
currency of the word “musicology.” While the ideas back of the term 
range from the sublime to the ridiculous, and while on irresponsible 
tongues it is a charlatan’s slogan, one cannot deny that it is the symbol 
of a widely diffused new seriousness of attitude toward musical 
scholarship. 

Though the new movement is one part of a generally increasing 
concern for music in American life, manifested more particularly in 
the field of composition and in our concert activities, the present vitality 
of the movement is traceable as well to older and deeper roots. For it 
is not too much to say that the current status of musical scholarship in 
this country rests on more than a generation of patient building up of 
music libraries, and on the contributions, sometimes scattering and in- 
termittent, made by a generation of scholars, whose profession perforce 
has frequently been that of the teacher or journalist. It is not mere 
coincidence, therefore, that much of Dr. Kinkeldey’s activity has been 
within the precincts of the library and in the halls of education. No 
more fundamental contribution than his, as an underwriting of the 
present movement, is conceivable: for his labors have involved both 
materials and men. Dr. Kinkeldey stands thus, in a singularly strategic 
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sense, both before and as a part of the present phase of American 


musical scholarship. 
* * 


It is not within the province of this sketch to present an adequate 
biographical summary. But some enumeration of Dr. Kinkeldey’s ac- 
tivities is essential to an understanding of his influence. 

He was born in New York City on November 27, 1878, of German- 
American parents, Carl Ferdinand and Clara Koestler Kinkeldey. He 
was educated in the public schools, graduating from the College of the 
City of New York in 1898 with Phi Beta Kappa rank. The next two 
years were spent in the study of literature and philosophy at New York 
University, from which in 1900 he received the A. M. degree. For two 
further years he studied with MacDowell at Columbia University. 
During this four-year period he also taught in the schools and was or- 
ganist of the Chapel of the Ascension. 

He then went to Germany to continue his studies in Berlin at the 
K6nigliches akademisches Institut fiir Kirchenmusik and at the Uni- 
versity, from which, in 1909, he received the Ph. D. degree. This was 
at a time when few American musicians had concerned themselves with 
the discipline implied in this degree. From 1903 to 1905 he was organ- 
ist of the American Church in Berlin. 

Following his term of study in Berlin, Dr. Kinkeldey went in 1909 
to Breslau, first as librarian and instructor in organ and theory at the 
K6nigliches Institut fiir Kirchenmustk, and as lecturer in musicology 
at the University. From 1910 to 1914 he was Music Director and Royal 
Professor, an honor the more remarkable because accorded to a for- 
eigner. 

At the outbreak of the war, in 1914, Dr. Kinkeldey returned to this 
country, and from 1915 to 1923 he occupied the post of Chief of the 
Music Division in the New York Public Library. He continued his 
contact with church music as organist of All Souls, Brooklyn. On 
August 14, 1915, he was married to Herminie Frances Trost. From 
1917 to 1919 he was Captain of Infantry on training duty at Camp 
Meade, Madison, Wis., and at Grove City, Pa. 

In 1923, Dr. Kinkeldey was called to the headship of the Depart- 
ment of Music at Cornell University. He served in this capacity until 
1927, developing a department of unique characteristics. He returned 
to the New York Public Library in 1927, only to be called back to Cor- 
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nell in 1930 as University Librarian and Professor of Musicology. This 
was the first specific academic appointment in this country to acknowl- 
edge musicology as a field of study in its own right and to designate a 
chair in the subject. As such, this appointment may be thought of as 
a historical turning point in the formal recognition of musical scholar- 
ship in the American world of education. 

For several years Dr. Kinkeldey has taught in the Summer Session 
of Harvard University, to which many serious students have come for 
his guidance. 

The variety and richness of these activities are in themselves sufh- 
cient indication of Dr. Kinkeldey’s versatility, breadth of interest, and 
wide contacts. It is the purpose in the remainder of this sketch to sug- 
gest the significance of these affairs, both as they reveal the qualities 
of the man and as they touch the larger interests of American musical 
scholarship. 


* * 
* 


Dr. Kinkeldey’s earliest and most significant claim to recognition 
is as a research scholar. In this field his standing is one of international 
importance, in distinction to the more specifically American position 
which he occupies in the related fields of the library and of education. 

His major work, a projection of his doctoral dissertation, is the 
book Orgel und Klavier in der Musik des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
published in 1910. This is a brilliantly original investigation of great 
significance, which became at once the definitive study of the materials 
with which it deals. It appeared at a time of distinguished musicologi- 
cal activity, which produced a variety of eminent discoveries; but, as 
a fellow scholar has said, “even amidst a galaxy of monumental works, 
it created a sensation, and no scholar up to this day, engaging in re- 
search work touching on the Renaissance centuries, can afford to neg- 
lect Dr. Kinkeldey’s findings and ideas.” 

Also during his residence in Germany Dr. Kinkeldey edited in 
1914 Erlebach’s Harmonische Freude mustkalischer Freunde, as 
volumes 46 and 47 of the Denkmdiler deutscher Tonkunst, providing an 
historical introduction of authority and distinction. Later publications 
are “A Jewish Dancing Master of the Renaissance (Guglielmo Ebreo),” 
reprinted in 1929 from the A. S. Freidus Memorial Volume, and “Music 
and Music Printing in Incunabula,” reprinted in 1932 from the Papers 
of the Bibliographical Society of America, vol. xxvi. 
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In all of his research Dr. Kinkeldey has displayed in a notable de- 
gree a quality of imagination uncommonly found in one who is at the 
same time a meticulous scholar. His approach is in the highest sense 
the scientific one, in which creative inference is an essential ingredient. 

Since the scholar and the library are inseparable, it is not peculiar 
that Dr. Kinkeldey should have applied his gifts to library adminis- 
tration. In this capacity he has had a fundamental influence. Through 
his wide knowledge of the literature, the music collection of the New 
York Public Library was built up during his tenure as Chief of the 
Music Division to the place of second in the country, both in quantity 
and in quality of content, and in certain respects the collection is 
unique. Although he was not conventionally trained in library science, 
Dr. Kinkeldey’s grasp of the technical aspects of library organization is 
comprehensive, with that added specialization called for in the field 
of music by its uncommonly intricate and particular problems. 

Further practical evidence of Dr. Kinkeldey’s concern in music 
library science was manifested in the important place which he had in 
the formation and growth of the Music Library Association, of which 
he was the first president and in the affairs of which he is chief coun- 
selor. 

But Dr. Kinkeldey’s interest in the library does not primarily con- 
cern its mechanism. It lies rather in the service which the library can 
render to the scholar as an individual. Here Dr. Kinkeldey never fails. 
He is invariably ready with information and suggestion, and no mu- 
sical subject lies far afield from his phenomenal range of interest and 
knowledge. His generous assistance, especially to younger scholars, has 
left a clear mark upon American musical research. 

I have implied that Dr. Kinkeldey’s genius in the library is essen- 
tially that of the co-scholar and teacher. It is not strange, therefore, 
that at three different times he has been found within the academic 
ranks, drawn partly by circumstances, but primarily by a quality of in- 
tellectual leadership, the ultimate service of which is in some form of 
teaching. 

In his present post at Cornell University Dr. Kinkeldey unites on 
fortunate terms the activities of library administration and advanced 
teaching. He has established there a seminar in musicology, which is 
the first bodily transplantation of the European university music semi- 
nar to the ground of American education. It is characterized by the 
maintenance of the best ideals of such discipline, sensitively interpreted 
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to the preparation and needs of the young American musical scholar. 

In the conduct of the seminar a central topic for the year is taken 
and systematic contributions are made to it. But a wide range of ma- 
terials and ideas is touched upon, and although the basis is largely 
historical, an extensive application of related data of an acoustical, 
psychological, aesthetic, and theoretical nature is secured. The empha- 
sis is laid upon the inculcation of sound methods of research, and the 
approach is critical in the highest degree. In his requirement of 
scholarly exactitude and thoroughness Dr. Kinkeldey is uncompromis- 
ing. 

Most of Dr. Kinkeldey’s seminar students will become teachers or 
librarians, through whom his rigorous conception of scholarship and 
his deep integrity of thought will be diffused. From the initiative of 
this course also, there have sprung up in various institutions other ad- 
vanced courses—and their number will increase—which constitute the 
very source of supply of our future musical scholars. The direct dis- 
ciples of Dr. Kinkeldey are especially fortunate. But it is not they only 
who have come under his influence. I venture to say that there is no 
serious American musical scholar of this generation who does not con- 
sciously reflect some sort of contact with the ideal of scholarship which 
Dr. Kinkeldey personally embodies. 

No statement of Dr. Kinkeldey’s place in education is complete 
without recording that he has published two valuable contributions in 
the Volume of Proceedings of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion, series 29, 1934, the titles of which are “American Higher Music 
Education Compared with that in Europe,” and “The Preparation of 
the College Student for Graduate Study.” 

In complementation of his distinctive qualities as a teacher, Dr. 
Kinkeldey is also a brilliant lecturer. He has the keen sense of contact 
with his audience which assures vividness of statement for the particular 
group addressed. He possesses a lucidness of presentation which never 
skips an essential step, but which graduates the stages of a discussion 
according to their significance to a given audience. He speaks from scant 
and often ignored notes with a rich fund of allusion and technical de- 
tail at his disposal. He gives his form of address a quality of spon- 
taneous creativeness heard only from rarely gifted lecturers. 

Throughout all of Dr. Kinkeldey’s scholarly activities, he has never 
lost contact with living music. It has been noted that he was at one 
time engaged in the practical duties of church organist; more recently, 
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during part of his Cornell tenure, he was conductor of the University 
Choir. In his seminar in musicology, the music under consideration is 
frequently performed as an essential part of a scientific access to it. It is 
furthermore important to understand that, in Dr. Kinkeldey the scholar, 
there is uncommonly blended with the scientific the strong artistic sen- 
sibility without which musical science has no reason for being. Dr. 
Kinkeldey never loses sight of the fact that musical understanding is 
first artistic in its nature and afterwards scientific. 

It is especially notable that Dr. Kinkeldey’s scholarship is not nar- 
rowly confined to music. In fact, the unique quality of his musical 
thinking derives from his extraordinarily wide background of knowl- 
edge in other fields. He is in the finest sense gelehrt. He possesses a 
natively philosophical mind, and from the time of his Berlin studies 
he has maintained a long-standing interest in philosophic thought. In 
temperament Dr. Kinkeldey is reserved and modest. He perhaps goes 
most spontaneously into action in the presence of the comparatively 
small and sympathetic group of the classroom. He is fully drawn out 
before others only in the warmth of scientific controversy or in the pur- 
suit of a line of reasoning. 


American musicology has until recently been strongly dependent on 
European technics and ideas. The European model of musical scholar- 
ship has properly enough been a criterion. But while individual 
initiative has occasionally escaped the overshadowing influence of 
European—especially German—procedures, the American scholar 
could not readily secure systematic advanced work in the field in this 
country, and a European training was the one obvious, unimpeded 
route to scientific equipment in music. It should be stated parentheti- 
cally, that this fact is a serious blot on the record of American music 
education. An attitude of anti-scholarship with reference to music has 
been and still is traceable to high places. Only recently does it appear 
that prejudices are beginning to relax. 

In connection with the deference of American musical scholarship 
to European models, account must also be taken of the recent influx 
of European musicologists to this country. It signifies the actual con- 
veyance of European viewpoints, research, and teaching to the United 
States. This situation has both advantageous and disadvantageous as- 
pects. Some time ago, it would have been wholly unfortunate; but 
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considering a certain momentum which the native movement has ac- 
quired in recent years, this foreign factor should prove to be capable of 
assimilation and should act as a beneficial stimulus. 

While one must generously acknowledge our indebtedness to 
Europe, and while one cannot too strongly emphasize the unimpor- 
tance of geographical boundaries in learning and the importance and 
reality of a community of scholarship, it is nevertheless true that Ameri- 
can musical scholars have gradually and consciously gained a position 
in their own right which they scarcely possessed a generation ago. 
There are more of them, they are independent, they are increasingly 
productive, and the quality of their work is unquestionable. A sig- 
nificant symptom of conscious strength is the recently founded Amer- 
ican Musicological Society, of which Dr. Kinkeldey was a founder 
and the first president. 

For the gradually inculcated ideal of scholarship in music, without 
which the American movement could scarcely have reached its present 
state of maturity, I would give Dr. Kinkeldey, next to the late Oscar 
Sonneck, direct and substantial credit. In a particular sense, therefore, 
he must be thought of as the primary link between European and 
American musicology, between inherited older ideals, which he has 
transmitted, and the new ideals of a younger school of American 
scholars, which he continues to be active in training. 

This unreserved recognition of Dr. Kinkeldey’s influence and emi- 
nence is accompanied, at this time of his approaching sixtieth birthday, 
by the sincere respect and cordial affection of a great company of friends 
and colleagues, for whom this sketch is a mere spokesman. 








NEAPOLITAN LINKS 
BETWEEN CABEZON AND FRESCOBALDI 


By WILLI APEL 


ROM the present-day point of view, Frescobaldi appears to hold an 

historical position opposite to that of J. S. Bach. Bach is linked to 
his predecessors in manifold ways, while the generations immediately 
succeeding him kept up his traditions only desultorily and with great 
difficulty. Not so with Frescobaldi! Through pupils and enthusiastic 
followers his influence upon the creative activity of his contemporaries 
and successors was profound and enduring; but it is not easy for us to 
determine where he derived the material on which his talent could 
thrive. In all the fields of his creative efforts, did he not conquer new 
and virgin soil? Is there not to be found an unmistakable originality of 
musical speech and expression in all of his works? Can his compositions 
compare with anything written before him? 

The extremely rapid development of the Toccata in the first fifteen 
years of the 17th century, for instance, appears to be one of the most 
striking phenomena in the history of music. About the year 1600, in the 
Toccatas of Merulo (1598 and 1604), Italian organ music still repre- 
sented the art of the Renaissance with its impressive demand of breadth 
and repose, with its grandiose display of splendor. Fifteen years later, in 
Frescobaldi’s Toccate e partite (1615) we are confronted with a baroque 
art that is filled with frenzied restlessness and with surprising effects of 
chiaroscuro, an art that is at times already bizarre. Instead of long-held 
chords which move with classic dignity in their restricted and narrow 
modal realm, Frescobaldi offers us bold and wilful harmony with sur- 
prising changes of tonality; instead of straight, clear lines of ascending 
and descending scales, we find restlessly moving and abruptly termi- 
nated figuration; the smoothly measured flow of movement is replaced 
by a nervous, pressing change of rhythm, by impatient syncopations and 
complicated divisions of the bar; the great architectural masses and 
surfaces of Merulo’s Toccata have vanished and are superseded by a 
disintegration of the structure into smaller and still smaller segments, by 
a multiplicity of the formal elements which seems to recognize no other 
law than that of change and surprise. 
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Because of all these bold innovations, the Toccata of Frescobaldi, as 
well as the bulk of his other works, is one of the most memorable land- 
marks in the history of keyboard music. It bears the stamp of a genius, 
quite different from Bach, who united in himself both the revolutionary 
creator of the new and the finished artist. 


* * 
* 


We apologize for imposing on the reader with a prologue which, as 
a matter of fact, has been written for no other purpose than to be con- 
futed or at least thoroughly modified. Indeed, the following pages are 
devoted to the consideration of a hitherto neglected epoch of keyboard 
music, whose only representatives yet known to us, Giovanni Maria 
Trabaci and Ascanio Mayone—both working in Naples around 1600—, 
are interesting for various reasons, but chiefly because their activity 
shows unequivocally where the roots of Frescobaldi’s style are to be 
sought, and where, in a large part, he acquired those characteristic style- 
elements that so suddenly and surprisingly emerged in him. 

Undoubtedly, because of this, the genius of Frescobaldi loses much 
of its revolutionary character, of its “originality”. Does that indicate a 
diminution in the significance of Frescobaldi? Not at all, we believe. 
The word “originality” has lost much of the magic and radiance with 
which earlier generations imbued it, since we have learned to see in 
J. S. Bach the greatest, and at the same time the least “original” musician 
of all times; since it has become so evident that the style of Mozart had 
a model in the music of Johann Christian Bach, and that so many 
“original” features of the early Beethoven were already present in some 
works of Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, of Fasch, Graun, Haydn and 
others. Not originality and invention, but mastery and perfection are 
the marks of the true genius, who can devote himself so much more 
to his really great task, the less he is concerned with doing pioneer work 
and the more he finds before him fields already cultivated. 

It seems to us that Luigi Ronga, in his comprehensive study Gero- 
lamo Frescobaldi (Turin 1930) is rather too eagerly concerned in pre- 
serving at all costs not only the fame due to his hero as a great and 
unique artist, but also his somewhat dubious and less important claim as 
a “path-finder” (e.g., his discussion of Frescobaldi’s chromaticism, p. 60, 
and his variations, p. 116). We do not believe that justice is rendered to 
Frescobaldi by such methods. At any rate, we should like to show that 
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Ronga’s efforts in this direction are not in accordance with historical 
accuracy. 

To have paved the way for Frescobaldi was the service rendered by 
the “Neapolitan Cembalists of 1600”, as we shall try to prove. We hasten 
to add that this is perhaps the most significant but by no means the only 
view-point from which these little-known musicians may be regarded. 
There are not only ties that bind the Neapolitan school to the following 
era, but others that in no uncertain manner point backwards to the past. 
While the former ones lead to Rome, the latter ones lead to Madrid 
where Antonio de Cabezon lived and worked in the middle of the 16th 
century. Hence, we find a continuous line of development from Madrid, 
through Naples to Rome, from Cabezon through the Neapolitan school 
to Frescobaldi. This is surely a fascinating detail in the picture of music 
history around 1600—a detail, by the way, which it is easy to fit into the 
general scene of political and cultural relationships of that time.’ 

Practically nothing is known about the dates of birth and life of the 
two representatives of our epoch, Trabaci and Mayone. Trabaci desig- 
nates himself as “Maestro and Organist of the Regia Capella di Palazzo” 
(Royal court chapel) in Naples. Mayone dedicates his first book to 
Marthos de Gorostiola, regente del collateral consiglio in the Kingdom 
of Naples. The printed works by which they are known to us are dated 
1603 (Trabaci and Mayone), 1609 (Mayone) and 1615 (Trabaci). 
Hence, they are but slightly earlier than the first printed music of Fresco- 
baldi which was published in 1608 (Jl primo libro delle Fantasie) and 
in 1614 (Toccate e partite d’intavolatura). Still, it may be assumed that 
there is a somewhat greater difference of time between the birthdates of 
the South-Italians and Frescobaldi. This assumption is suggested by a 
comparison of the character of the two Neapolitan books of 1603 and the 
earliest publication of Frescobaldi of 1608 with regard to both contents 
and extent. While Frescobaldi’s book deals only with one form—the 
Fantasia—Trabaci’s is a collection of about forty pieces which cover all 
the fields and forms of keyboard music of his epoch. Doubtlessly a rather 
long activity and experience in composing preceded a publication of this 
type. It is not until 1614 that Frescobaldi in his Toccate d’intavolatura 
published a collection comparable with Trabaci’s book of 1603. Hence 
it seems to be a safe guess that the birthdate of Trabaci is about 15 years 
earlier than that of Frescobaldi and that he belongs to the generation 
between Merulo (1535) and Frescobaldi (1585). Mayone’s book of 1603 


1 The kingdom of Naples and Sicily came under Spanish domination in 1504. 
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shows a variety of contents similar to that of Trabaci’s, but is much less 
extensive (13 pieces). In the preface it is characterized as primitie del 
mio ingegno (first fruits of my invention). From this one may conclude 
that Mayone was somewhat younger than Trabaci, perhaps not much 
older than Frescobaldi. 

Considering the uncertainty of these dates, it may seem dubious 
whether we are justified to look upon the Neapolitan masters as true 
forerunners of Frescobaldi and whether it would not be just as possible 
to interpret the relationship between them as an influence exercised by 
Rome on Naples, instead of one exercised by Naples on Rome. We 
believe that the above explanations are sufficient to refute such an hy- 
pothesis which is almost incompatible with the fact that in 1603 Fresco- 
baldi was only 18 years of age. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
Trabaci and Mayone are not the oldest Neapolitan composers known to 
us, but rather the latest representatives of a school that can be traced 
back until the second half of the 16th century. In 1576, Antonio Valente, 
organist at St. Angelo a Nido in Naples, published an Intavolatura de 
cimbalo which is the earliest known document of South-Italian key- 
board music.” Nino Caravaglios, who, in his article on Valente (Rivista 
musicale XXIII) was the first to throw light on this interesting book and 
to make it known as an unusual document of notation, unfortunately 
gives very few hints regarding its contents. Since this document was not 
available for this study, it remains an open question to what degree 
stylistic features of the music of Trabaci and Mayone may already be 
found in this earlier source. At any rate, it is important to note that there 
existed very definitely a school of South-Italian keyboard music one or 
two generations before Frescobaldi—and a century before those writers 
who are generally considered the founders of a South-Italian keyboard 
style, Alessandro and Domenico Scarlatti. 

* * 
* 

The works upon which the following investigations and considera- 
tions are based are: 

1. Ricercate, Canzone francese, Capricci, Canti fermi, Gagliarde, 
Partite diversi, Toccate, Durezze, Ligature, Consonanze strava- 
ganti et un Madrigale passeggiato nel fine. Opera tutte da sonare, 
a quattro voci: di Gio. Maria Trabaci, Organista nella Regia Cap- 


2 A second book of Valente is: Versi spirituali, published in 1580. 
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pella di Palazzo in Napoli. Novamente da lui composto e dato in 
luce. Libro primo. In Napoli. Per Costantino Vitale. 1603. 

2. Di Gio. Maria Trabaci Maestro della Cappella di sua Maesta Cat- 
tolica in Napoli I] secondo libro de ricercare ed altri varii capricci, 
con cento versi sopra li otto finali ecclesiastici per rispondere in 
tutti i Divini Officii, ed in ogni altra sorte d’occasione. In Napoli. 
Nella Stamparia di Gio. Giacomo Carlino. 1615. 

3. Primo libro di diversi capricci per sonare di Ascanio Mayone 
Napolitano, organista. In Napoli. Per Constantino Vitale. 1603. 

4. Secondo libro di diversi capricci per sonare, di Ascanio Mayone 
Napolitano, organista. In Napoli, nella stampa di Gio. Battista 
Gardano e Lucretio Nucci. 1609.° 


A brief summary of their contents follows here: 


1. By Giovanni Maria Trabaci, Organist of the Chapel of the Royal Palace in 
Naples; newly composed and published by Costantino Vitale, Naples, 1603, 
book I. 


I. Primo-duodecimo Tono con tre (quattro . . .) fughe 
II. 7 Canzone francese, 2 Capricci 
Ill. 4 Canti fermi 
IV. 8 Gagliarde 
V. Partite sopra Ruggiero (15 variations) 
VI. Partite sopra Fedele (20 variations) 
VII. Toccata prima, Toccata seconda, Durezze e Ligature, Consonanze 
stravaganti 
VIII. Io mi son giovinetta 


2. By Giovanni Maria Trabaci, Master of the Chapel of His Catholic Majesty 
in Naples; published by Giovanni Giacomo Carlino, Naples, 1615, book II. 


I. Primo-duodecimo Tono 
II. Cento Versi sopra li otto finali ecclesiastici 
III. Toccata prima a quattro; Toccata seconda e ligature per |’Arpa a 4; 
Toccata terza e Ricercar sopra il Cimbalo cromatico a 4; Toccata quarta 
a cinque 
IV. 4 Gagliarde a quatro; 5 Gagliarde a cinque 
V. Partite artificiose sopra il Tenor di Zefiro 
VI. Ancidetemi pur per |’Arpa 
VII. 2 Ricercare sopra il Tenor di Constantio Festa 


3 Copies of these books are exceedingly scarce. Nos. 1, 2, 4 exist in only one copy each, Nos. 
1 and 4 in the Liceo musicale, Bologna, and No. 2 in the British Museum, London: A copy of 
No. 3 is in the possession of the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin. The author was so fortunate as to be 
able to avail himself for this study of the complete reproductions of Nos. 1 and 3 which are in- 
cluded in the special collection of photostats in the Isham Memorial Library of Harvard University. 
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3. By Ascanio Mayone Napolitano, organist; published by Costantino Vitale, 
Naples, 1603, book I. 


I. Ricercar primo-quarto 
II. 4 Canzone francese 
III. Ancidetemi pur 
IV. 5 Toccate 
V. Partite sopra Rogiere (21 variations) 
VI. Partite sopra Fidele (10 variations) 


4. By Ascanio Mayone Napolitano, organist; published by Giovanni Battista 
Gardano and Lucretio Nucci, Naples, 1609, book II. 


I. 5 Ricercare 
II. 4 Canzone francese 
III. Io mi son giovinetta del Ferabosco, diminuito per sonare da Scip. 
Stella, Gio. Dom. Montella, Ascanio Mayone 
IV. 5 Toccate (Nr. 4 and 5 per il Cimbalo cromatico) 
V. Partite sopra il Tenore antico 6 Romanesca (17 variations) 


As already mentioned, all four books belong to that type of opera omnia 
collecta in which the author tries to give as complete as possible a survey 
of his entire creative work. The same is true of the above mentioned 
Intavolatura by Valente which, according to Caravaglios, contains: 1 
Fantasia, 6 Recercate, 1 Salve Regina, 4 Canzone, 6 Tenore con mutanze 
(tenore with variations) and a few dances, among them a Gagliarda 
Napolitana con molte mutanze. As far as we know, this is the first book 
representing this type of the opera omnia printed in Italy. But we find 
this type much earlier already in another country, i.e. in Spain. Here we 
may observe the same sort of collection in the lute books of Milan 
(1535), Narvaez (1538), Valderrabano (1547), Fuenllana (1554), and 
other Spanish lutenists of the 16th century.* In keyboard music, the out- 
standing document of this type is Cabezon’s Obras de musica, published 
posthumously by his son in 1578. It is obvious to assume that there is an 
immediate connection between this mode of publishing customary in 
Spain since 1535 and its first appearance in Italy in 1576. This would 
establish the first indication of Spanish influence upon keyboard music 
in southern Italy. 

Valente’s Intavolatura de cimbalo is printed in an unusual notation, 
as mentioned above. Voice-lines in a number from two to four corre- 
sponding to the number of voices in the composition are used, and 
figures are placed on them indicating the different keys of the keyboard. 


4cf. W. Apel, Early Spanish music for lute and keyboard instruments (The Musical Quar- 
terly, July 1934). 
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This resembles the notation used in Cabezon’s Obras de musica (Spanish 
organ tablature).° But there is an even closer relation between Valente’s 
notation and that which Juan Bermudo recommends in his Declaracion 
de instrumentos musicales of 1555. Bermudo marks every key of the 
chromatic scale through the whole keyboard by figures from 1 to 42. At 
the same time he mentions another possibility, i.e. to mark only what 
are now our white keys (by figures from 1 to 27) and to use accidentals 
for the chromatic tones.® It is exactly this notation that we find in 
Valente’s Intavolatura, whereas Cabezon reduces the number of figures 
to seven, each figure indicating a tone of the F major scale, the higher or 
lower octaves having small strokes or dots added to the figures. Valente’s 
book is the only example of Spanish organ tablature in Italy as far as our 
knowledge goes. Both Trabaci and Mayone employ the usual notation 
with notes in open score, with a separate staff-system for each voice. 
From the prefaces of the four books the following quotation from 
No. 1 is of interest: 
Queste mie fatiche di Musica da sonarsi sopra qualsivoglio stromento ma pit pro- 
portionevolmente ne gli organi e ne i cimbali (these musical works of mine may 
be played on whatsoever instrument but are most suited to the organ and the 
harpsichord). 


The use of the singular (instrumento) seems to exclude a performance 
by four ensemble players, but to indicate any of the various solo instru- 
ments of that time, among which the organ and the harpsichord are 
mentioned as the most suitable ones. There is a similar passage in the 
preface of No. 2: per ogni stromento; ma inspecialmente per i cimbali e 
gli organi. The inversion of the expression organo-cembalo in the book 
of 1603 to cembalo-organo in the book of 1615 is striking, and probably 
not mere chance. Indeed, in the same book of 1615, the following in- 
scription is found: 
Partite artificiose sopra il Tenore di Zefiro, con alcune Partite appropriate per 
l’Arpa, avertendo perd che se in questo libro sta intitolata alcune cosa per l’Arpa, 
non per questo si soprasedisca il Cembalo, perche il Cembalo é signor del tutti 
V'instrumenti del mondo, e in lei si possono sonare ogni cosa con facilta ( Artificial 
variations on the tenor of Zefiro, with some variations for the harp; however, it 
should be noted that if there is a piece in this book bearing the inscription “for the 
harp,” this does not exclude the harpsichord; since the harpsichord is the sovereign 
of all the instruments of the world, and upon it all music can be played easily). 
5 cf. the cited articles by Caravaglios (Rivista musicale XXII1) and Apel (The Musical Quar- 


terly, July 1934). 
6 libro IV, cap. 41. cf. Otto Kinkeldey, Orgel und Klavier in der Musik des 16. Jahrhunderts. 
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The preference for the harpsichord which is so clearly pronounced in 
this passage is undoubtedly sufficient reason for designating our two 
composers as cembalists, as indicated in the title of this paper. In this 
connection it may be noticed that Antonio Valente’s book of 1578 bears 
the title: Intavolatura de cimbalo, in striking contrast to the various 
Intavolature d’organo by Buus, Gabrieli, Merulo and other North-Italian 
composers. Thus, our three musicians of Naples definitely constitute a 
first school of genuine harpsichord music in Italy. And it is a first sign 
of the close connection between them and Frescobaldi that both books 
of his Toccate d’intavolatura, of 1615 and 1627 respectively, bear the in- 
scription di cimbalo et organo, showing by this very order the same 
preference given to the harpsichord over the organ. 

It should not be construed from the foregoing that we wish to win 
an easy victory of the harpsichord over the organ,—a victory in that 
rather unimportant but nevertheless perennially recurrent problem 
which the Spaniards of the 16th century happily avoided by the term 
tecla, and which the English language could easily avoid by the term 
“keyboard instruments”. Still, the importance of the organ for the 
musical practice of the 16th and 17th centuries has been stressed so 
frequently and so emphatically, that we seize this opportunity to em- 
phasize the other side, thus trying to restore a balance which comes 
much nearer the historical truth than any preference would. 

There is another question concerning the field of instruments that 
is raised by the books of our composers, i.e. the question of the harp. 
Besides the already quoted Partite appropriate per l’Arpa, there is a 
Toccata seconda e ligature per lArpa a 4 and an Ancidetemi pur per 
l’ Arpa of Trabaci, while Mayone has a Recercare sopra il canto fermo di 
Constantio Festa per sonare all’Arpa. We are not in a position to say 
anything about the instrument in question.’ The pieces indicated as 
being for the harp do not show any palpable difference in features or 
style from the other pieces. So we must be content to point to the fact 
that Trabaci and Mayone are not the first authorities for the use of the 
harp instead of a keyboard-instrument: Cabezon’s book of 1578 bears 
the title: Obras de musica para tecla arpa y vihuela (musical works for 
keyboard, harp and lute)! This may be recorded as another detail in the 
picture of the connection between Spain and southern Italy. 


7 Curt Sachs, in his Handbuch der Instrumentenkunde, does not mention the use of the harp 
in the 16th century. Probably the best information is found in Bermudo’s Declaracion, libro V, 
cap. 87-92. 
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Now let us examine the contents of the books.* Trabaci begins each 
book with a group of pieces inscribed primo-duodecimo tono, while 
according to the title, each book begins with a group of ricercari. This 
is no contradiction, since the toni are pieces written in the rigid contra- 
puntal style and in the form of the Italian ricercare. Thus, ricercari del 
primo-duodecimo tono would be the exact designation. The most im- 
portant and interesting feature of these ricercari is indicated by the addi- 
tional description: con due, tre, quattro fughe, indicating the number of 
themes or subjects used in each ricercare. As far as we know, it is the 
first time that exact specifications of this kind are used in the Italian 
literature—specifications which instantly remind us of Frescobaldi’s 
Fantasias of 1608, where the same principle is accomplished in a more 
consistent and manifold way by writing four times a group of three 
fantasias with one, two, three or four soggetti. In Trabaci’s ricercari, we 
find usually two of the subjects contrapuntally connected with each 
other through the whole piece, while the one or two remaining ones 
appear but occasionally in the texture of the composition. From the 
historical standpoint, Mayone’s ricercari offer even more points of in- 
terest, though they are somewhat inferior to those of Trabaci regarding 
technical skill. An analysis of the first ricercare of 1603 shows the fol- 
lowing features which, to a certain degree, are characteristic of all his 
ricercari: The ricercare consists of two sections of moderate length 
(about 20 measures each). The first section is based upon a single 
thematic idea (A) of binary structure (A: + Az), the second half of 
which (A2) is planned as a counterpoint of the first half (A:) when it 
appears in the second voice: 


Mayone, 1603 A 
A Bicercar 1. 


J I T 
+> —F t 
?—> —_ t 
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This combination is consistently used with every entrance of a voice. 
Occasionally there are short sections dealing exclusively with A: or Az 
in close-leading as here®: 


8 Reprints are to be found in Torchi’s L’arte musicale in Italia, vol. II (Trabaci: Terzo Tono, 
two Galliards, two Partite, Toccata di durezze, Consonanze stravaganti; Mayone: Ricercare), in 
Tagliapietra’s Anthologie alter und neuer Musik, vol. V (Trabaci: Toccata di durezze) and in 
Apel’s “Music of early times”, vol. I (Trabaci: two versi). 

9 The accidentals in this example are those of the original. Contrary to widely-held views, no 
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Ex. 2 








did 


Ao Ay 











Hence, one might say that there are two distinct themes in the first 
section of the ricercare. But the composition is more properly described 
by considering it as being based on one single thematic kernel which, by 
a kind of biological subdivision into two halves, gives a remarkable 
touch of both contrast and unity to the polyphonic fabric. After the first 
section of the ricercare (18 measures) there follows a second one (24 
measures) in which a new subject (B) is introduced in addition to A: 
and As: 





Ex. 3 
a. Se 


and where we frequently find all three subjects combined in the various 
positions of double or triple counterpoint: 


Ex. 4 


z 


dod’ 





YW 


This form of the ricercare which might briefly be described by the 
scheme: /A:,A2/A:,A:, B/ shows clearly the tendency to make one 
theme of a binary structure the germinating element of the whole piece. 
Unquestionably this tendency towards unification is of great importance 
in the history of the ricercare and its development towards the fugue. 
There are occasional examples of such a tendency in the earlier literature 





additional accidentals (Eh) are required. This fragment (transposed) is a characteristic example 
of the Lydian mode of the 16th and early 17th centuries. Cf. Apel, Accidenten und Tonalitat in 
den Musikdenkmilern des 15ten und 16ten Jahrhunderts; Heitz, Strassbourg. 
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of the Italian ricercare, produced by the reduction of the number of 
themes to a single one.’® Mayone retains the plurality of themes which is 
characteristic of the ricercare, but purposefully achieves the quality of 
unity by making one theme basic and predominant. It is this very prin- 
ciple which Frescobaldi follows in his Fantasias of 1608 and in other 
works of imitative counterpoint: Das erste Thema ist als Kernthema 
anzusehen, das gedanklich und formal die Struktur der andern beein- 
flusst und bei den meisten Fantasien eine besondere Rolle spielt—says 
O. Deffner in his publication Uber die Entwicklung der Fantasie fiir 
Tasteninstrumente (Kiel 1927) with regard to the Fantasias of Fresco- 
baldi.” It is needless to remark that Frescobaldi, a great genius, far excels 
Mayone in richness of ideas, in artistic skill, in versatility of spirit. But 
it is more the ingenious application and interpretation of ideas than the 
ideas themselves that distinguish him from his forerunner. 

In Trabaci’s book of 1615 there is a separate section containing Cento 
versi sopra li otto finali ecclesiastict. These versi are short pieces of eight 
to ten measures in a fugue-like style. Each group of twelve versi belongs 
to the same church-mode, only the last two groups have fourteen versi 
each, bringing the total number to one hundred. In this extensive col- 
lection a surprising richness of musical fancy and artistic skill is mani- 
fested, in spite of the unpretentious form. These versi are “fugues in 
miniature” such as occur rather frequently in the later 17th century, 
with Cabanillas, Murschhauser, J. K. F. Fischer, and others. But one is 
surprised to see in these early and probably first examples” a masterly 
skill in managing minute forms, a really classical condensation of the 
musical language which has been scarcely surpassed in later works. In 
this regard, it is informative to compare Trabaci’s versi with the nearly 
contemporary ¢omi in Diruta’s Transilvano II, of 1609, which are two- 
part compositions of about the same length, but rather dry and pedantic 
in character. Ultimately, the tradition of short liturgical pieces written 
expressly for use during the service goes back to Cabezon who, in the 
first section of his book (Psalmodia) has left a collection of pieces of 
admirable fertility of invention. But, while Cabezon throughout adheres 
to the old cantus-firmus technique, Valente and Trabaci begin a new 
stage of development by employing a purely imitative style. Trabaci’s 

10 Ricercari with one theme have been written by Andrea Gabrieli, Lazzascho Luzzaschi, 
Sperindio Bertoldo and others. 

11 cf. also Frotscher, Geschichte des Orgelspiels und der Orgelmusik, vol. 1, p. 362. 


12 The versi in Valente’s Versi spirituali of 1580 are considerably longer than those of 
Trabaci. 
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verso settimo, cromatico (Secondo Tono) may be cited here for its 
formal and stylistic interest: 


Ex. 5 


Trabaci,i615 
Secondo tono, verso settimo 





- 





While Trabaci’s versi point back to the Spanish tradition, the next 
group of pieces, the canzoni francese, is interesting as it again shows an 
outlook towards the future, towards Frescobaldi. There are seven can- 
zoni francese in Trabaci’s publication of 1603, and a group of four in 
each book of Mayone. Trabaci’s canzona no. 6 shows an interesting 
form, distinguished by the treatment of one theme in three sections of 
contrasting character and rhythmical structure. This implies, of course, 
the use of the theme in rhythmical variants. The canzona in question 
has a very clear structural plan, i.e. five sections corresponding to the 
scheme: a,b,c,b’,a’ (a’ and b’ are similar in type and rhythm to a and b). 
Here follow the beginnings of the sections a,b,c—each of which has 
between ten and twenty measures: 


Ex. 6 


a Trabaci,1603 
Canzona francesa sesta. 
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This form of the canzona characterized by the use of one theme in 
varied patterns is nowhere indicated in the school of the North-Italian 
composers. But, as is commonly known, it is one of the most significant 
features of the style of Frescobaldi—a feature which plays a basic part in 
his canzone, capricci, toccate. Here we see once more that Frescobaldi 
has not invented but “merely” developed the form. 

Mayone’s canzone (at least the ones dating from 1603, the only ones 
known to the writer) are essentially different from those of Trabaci. 
They are written in the manner of his ricercari, and it is mainly the 
greater vivacity of the themes that distinguishes them from the latter. 
The composition is always constructed upon a number of themes 
(usually three) and the different sections are distinguished from each 
other by various combinations of the themes, not by rhythmic trans- 
formations of the same theme. 

The eight gagliards which form the next section in Trabaci’s book 
of 1603 and which are followed by nine others in the second book, are 
dances full of intimate charm and musical refinement, as is adequately 
shown in the two examples reproduced in Torchi. While the northern 
Italian composers apparently disdained writing dances (A. Gabrieli’s 
Passo € mezzo antico is not just a dance but a series of variations on 
a dance theme), this kind of music was cultivated actively by the 
Neapolitan musicians. Valente’s Intavolatura already contains a few 
gagliards. Yet from a comparison of these dances (and also of the more 
recent ones which appear in Fabritio Caroso’s lute book I/ ballarino of 
1581) with those of Trabaci, it appears that in Trabaci we enter a new 
epoch of dance music—the dance music of the Baroque. Indeed, here we 
find already that feature more typical than anything else of the dance 
music of the early 17th century—the uneven length of the musical 
phrases. Instead of the Vierhebigkeit, the regular structure of 4 measures 
which is obligatory with all dances of the 16th century, we find here 
contracted or expanded schemes, e.g. phrases of four and five, or of four 
and three bars. Frescobaldi, in his galliards and correntes has accepted 
this new dance form, the irregularity and extravagance of which cor- 
responded with his mentality. 
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Luigi Ronga, in his book on Frescobaldi, seems to be astonished that 
Frescobaldi in his Secondo libro di Toccate of 1627 has written a piece 
called Ancidetemi pur d’ Archadelt passeggiato, the archaic feeling and 
structure of which is in striking contrast to the style of his other works. 
It puzzles him that Frescobaldi, the originale spirito (as Ronga calls 
him), bothered with writing a mere harpsichord transcription of a 
chanson by Archadelt who lived about four score years before him. But 
this fact loses much of its significance if one considers that the writing 
of a keyboard transcription on this famous chanson meant almost the 
same for this epoch as composing a mass on /’homme armé for the musi- 
cians of the 15th century: in both cases the original melody was em- 
ployed as a conventional basis on which the composers engaged in 
musical competition, in order to prove their skill. Among others, both 
Trabaci and Mayone took part in this competition, as appears from the 
list of the contents of their books. Moreover, Mayone’s book of 1609 
contains a composition superscribed Jo mi son giovinetta del Ferabosco 
diminuito per sonare da Scip. Stella, Gio. Dom. Montella ed Ascanio 
Mayone—another example of competitive working in the 17th century. 

Particular interest is evoked by the variations of our composers. 
Trabaci writes variations (partite) on Rugiero, Fedele, Zefiro, Mayone 
on Rogiere, Fidele and Il Tenore antico, 6 Romanesca. With these varia- 
tions we enter a field that was almost completely neglected by the Italian 
composers of the North.’* But in southern Italy, the tradition begins 
already with Valente, who writes several series of variations (mutanze) 
in his Intavolatura. One may obviously assume a connection between 
this tradition of southern Italy and Spain, which, according to our 
present knowledge, was the birth-place of the variation. Here, the 
tradition can be traced back as far as 1538, the year of the publication of 
Los seys libros del Delfin de musica by Luys de Narvaez. In this lute 
book we find several variations (diferencias) among which are varia- 
tions on those most popular and favored themes of Conde claros and 
Guardame las vacas,—variations, by the way, of such perfection, artis- 
tic skill and musical charm that it is impossible to believe that they 
could have appeared without a previous development of considerable 
duration. In 1546, Alonzo de Mudarra continues the tradition with 
variations on Conde claros, O guardame and La Romanesca; in 1547, 
Anriquez de Valderrabano with a varied Pavana, a Guardame with 
seven variations, and two groups of variations on Conde claros with forty 


13 The only example is a Pass’é mezzo antico in cinque modi variati by Andrea Gabrieli (Il 
terzo libro de Ricercari . . . 1596). 
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six and seventy two (!) variations respectively. All these variations are 
for the lute. The earliest remaining keyboard variations are those in 
Cabezon’s Obras de musica, which in spite of having been published two 
years after the appearance of Valente’s Intavolatura are approximately a 
score of years older, since Cabezon died in 1566. 

It is not too far-fetched to assume that it was from the Spanish tradi- 
tion that the variation-form spread to England, where it was actively 
cultivated by the Virginalists. But it is even safer to maintain that it 
spread from Spain to southern Italy and that it was from the composers 
of that land that Frescobaldi adopted this form. We are in the fortunate 
position of being able to trace this continuous line not only in its general 
contours, but in its very details, e.g. in connection with certain themes. 
Both Frescobaldi and Mayone have written variations on the Romanesca. 
According to the custom of this time, the theme in its simple form is not 
given at the beginning of the series because it was familiar to everybody. 
But the first variations of both series discover its identity: 


Ex. 7 
Frescobaldi 
Partite sopra Varia della Romanesca 







dog ild 





Mayone,i609 i 
Prima sopra tl Tenore antico, o Romanesca. 


do 
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This identity is made even clearer by some slight alterations in the 
writing. As a matter of fact, in both cases the true rhythmical structure 
of the theme is concealed by a rather arbitrary scheme of bar-division 
which, moreover, is different in both versions. Such peculiarities in the 
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disposition of bar-lines occurs rather frequently in the music of the 16th 
and 17th centuries,* though it is difficult to find a reasonable explana- 
tion for this manner of writing. At any rate, a change of bars into triple 
metre, together with an arrangement of the note values, so as to make 
them of the same length, shows the exact identity of the two versions: 


Ex. 8 


dd 


Frescobaldi 


tld dS 4 d 





It is under this form of a slow triple metre pavane that the 
Romanesca appears in the works of the Spanish Jutenists. In Mudarra’s 
book it is called: Romanesca O guardame las vacas (Let us graze the 
cows) a title that shows the true origin of the Romanesca which, in 
spite of its Italian name, is an old Spanish song.”® Under its Spanish 
name we find it with Narvaez and Valderrabano. Here is the version by 
Valderrabano: 

Ex. 9 


rr 





14 A striking example is shown in a galliard by Attaingnant, reproduced in “Music of early 
times,” vol. II (ed. by W. Apel; B. Schott, Mainz). 

15 Another theme of Spanish origin which later spread to Italy is the Folia. cf. Paul Nettel in 
Zeitschrift fiir Musikwissenschaft, 1918/19, Hans Moser in Archiv fiir Musik Wissenschaft, 


1918/19. 
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Other features in the variations pointing to a traditional develop- 
ment in the line of Cabezon-Naples-Frescobaldi are indicated by certain 
stylistic details, the most striking of which consists in the use of short 
Spielfiguren, imitated immediately and consistently in the different 
voices. This technic occurs already with Cabezon** and probably spread 
from Spain as well to the English Virginalists (and Sweelinck who 
made it one of the foundations of his keyboard style), as to South-Italy 
from where it came to Frescobaldi. An example of the above mentioned 
variations in Mayone follows: 


Ex. 10 





L. Torchi, in his Storia della musica italiana (p. 129) calls the works 
of Mayone componimenti difettosissimi (most tiring compositions) and 
lavore contrappuntistica troppo arido e minuto (contrapuntal labor, 
much too dry and fussy). This judgment is not a just one, least of 
all as regards his variations. Mayone’s Partite sopra Romanesca are 
interesting both technically and artistically, being much simpler, of 
course, but, on the other hand, more lucid than the variations by Fresco- 
baldi, who, by his sovereign command of all technical and stylistic 
means, was sometimes induced to overcharge his music with most 
intricate figurations. Mayone, though avoiding such exaggerations, 
knows already those typically baroque formations of rhythmical or 
melodic distortion that Frescobaldi developed to the very limit, thus 
endowing his music with an irresistible touch of movement, even of 
nervous unrest. Passages like the following, quoted from Mayone, are 
already typically “Frescobaldian” : 


16 cf, W. Apel, “Early Spanish Music” (The Musical Quarterly, July 1934). We might men- 
tion that there are much earlier indications of this technic in the 16th century German organ 
music, viz. in Arnolt Schlick (cf. W. Apel, “Early German Keyboard Music,” The Musical Quar- 
terly, April 1937). Still, the successors of this great German master were not able to use and to 
develop this inheritance, which is true also of other representative features of his work. 
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Ex. 11 
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Finally, we come to the Toccatas of Mayone and Trabaci. Here, a 
comparison with the Toccatas of Merulo proves particularly interesting, 
as it shows clearly that it is not in the Venetian but in the Neapolitan 
school that Frescobaldi’s Toccatas take root. Here is the beginning of 
the first Toccata by Mayone: 


Ex. 12 


Mayone,1609 
Toccata 





In this music, there is nothing of the broad planes, of the pompous 
and majestic colonnades of harmonies, entwined with evenly flowing 
passages, that are characteristic of the Toccata of Merulo. The solid 
structure is broken up into elements that move jerkily. The harmonies 
step beyond the small center of balance and safety, begin to waver and 
to move suddenly in distant and surprising directions. A glance at any- 
one of Frescobaldi’s Toccatas is sufficient to show the close relationship 
between them and those of the Neapolitan composers. 
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The same is true of the formal structure of the Toccata. Here, Trabaci 
seems to be even nearer to Frescobaldi than is Mayone. Indeed, in con- 
sidering as our starting point Merulo’s formal structure—characterized 
by a few sections of considerable length each, scarcely distinguishable 
from one another—we find Mayone using the same form, though inter- 
woven already with smaller sections of a contrasting type. Trabaci 
ignores this form and turns to a series of small sections contrasting with 
each other as strongly as possible. This, indeed, is the form of Fresco- 
baldi’s Toccata to its last details. 

Two pieces of Trabaci—Toccata di durezze e ligature and Con- 
sonanze stravagante—may be mentioned as the first examples of that 
type of the “experimental Toccata” which the masters of the following 
generations, among them Frescobaldi, frequently cultivated. 

* * 
* 


We shall conclude with a summary of the features significant of the 
twofold relations of the musicians with whom we have been concerned 
in the hope that it will help to create a clear picture of the connecting 
part which they played in the history of keyboard music. 


A. Relations to Spain: 


1. Publishing of music as opera omnia collecta. 
Notation with figures. 

Use of the harp. 

Employment of the verso. 

Employment of the variation-form. 
Transfer of the Romanesca-melody. 

Use of short Spielfiguren in rapid imitation. 


WAVE YW p 


B. Relations to Frescobaldi: 

Preference of the cembalo to the organ. 

Employment of the ricercare con tre, quatiro soggetti. 

Use of the first theme as germinating factor of the ricercare. 
Use of rhythmical variants of the theme in the canzona. 
Baroque type of structure in dance music. 

Keyboard transcriptions of Ancidetemi pur. 

First use of the variation form in Italy (Romanesca melody). 
Baroque-like patterns of melodic phrases. 

New stylistic and formal elements of the toccata. 

First examples of the “experimental toccata”. 
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ERNST TOCH 
By PAUL A. PISK 


RNST TOCH, only a few years ago, was one of the leading and 
most significant figures in contemporary music in Germany: he 
now belongs to the present-day scene in America. The distinguished 
position to which he has attained among modern composers has two 
bases: in formal and structural completeness his music has fulfilled all 
requirements in masterly fashion; and added to this craftsmanship are 
the high quality, the intensity, and the poetry of the musical contents. 
In a round-robin on the subject of the creative impulse he said: “Inspira- 
tion is everything—and nothing.” Here is revealed the essence of his 
being. Inspiration is everything to him, because all technical proficiency 
seems to be dissipated to no purpose unless it is expended upon subject 
matter which arouses personal reaction or is potentially expressive. In- 
spiration is nothing because the most sublime thought can take on no 
enduring form if the ability be lacking to formulate and present it. With 
Ernst Toch, both the art-form and the art-character are amalgamated 
into an indissoluble unity, and so a consideration of his creative work 
yields an abounding stimulus. A most obvious occasion is now provided 
in the fact that the composer is just entering his fifties and has reached 
a culminating point in his productive activity. 

There is hardly a single field of music in which Toch has not com- 
posed, in his individualistic, extremely personal style: chamber music— 
the starting point and germ cell of all his creations,—piano music, or- 
chestral, vocal and dramatic works. But before we start examining the 
most significant works in all these categories, let this story of an artist- 
life be told, which, even though it was lived more introspectively than 
otherwise, is still replete with phases of progressive development. 


* * 
* 


Ernst Toch, born on December 7, 1887, is a child of Vienna. How- 
ever, there is in him nothing of that city’s sentimentality of spirit, but 
rather the lucidity and strong feeling for form which have distinguished 
the Viennese composers of the classic and modern schools alike. Toch 
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reverences Mozart most deeply among all the geniuses of music. As a 
youth he patterned after the latter’s string quartets, which he himself 
copied and studied without ever having the benefit of any instruction 
whatsoever in composition. After Mozart, it was Bach, of course, whose 
“Well Tempered Clavichord” came to be as gospel to the young musician. 
The creative instinct began to assert itself while he was still in his high 
school years, and during an effort to study medicine which lasted two 
years. Almost all of Toch’s early works up to 1907 are chamber music 
works which even at that time were played from manuscript many 
times by the foremost string quartet organizations—the Rosé, of Vi- 
enna, the Gewandhaus, of Leipzig, the Giirzenich, of Cologne, the Petri, 
of Dresden. 

With one of these works, Toch won the Mozart prize in Frankfurt, 
in 1909. On the jury were Max Reger and Ludwig Thuille, who im- 
mediately recognized the artist’s endowments. A condition attached to 
this prize was a stay of one year in Frankfurt, and so it was that Toch 
quitted Austria, which he was henceforth to see only as a visitor or a 
guest artist at concerts. In Frankfurt, having finally buried the idea of 
a medical career, he studied the piano for three years with the distin- 
guished teacher, Willy Rehberg, who passed away only recently, in 1937. 
The continuation of this study was made possible by a further prize— 
the Mendelssohn prize, in Berlin. The young artist followed Rehberg 
to Mannheim when he became Director of the Conservatory there in 
1913. Toch worked here until 1929 as a teacher in the Conservatory, ex- 
cept for the war years, 1915-19, during which he served in the army. 
His ever-growing success as a creative artist made it possible for him to 
move to Berlin in 1929, where he was active until 1932 as composer, 
concert artist, and teacher of composition. Many students from ever so 
many countries came to Berlin to study with him, drawn by his reputa- 
tion which had betimes spread abroad in Europe and America. In 1932, 
for the first time, he travelled through the United States as the first and 
only German composer to be engaged for a tour by the Pro Musica So- 
ciety. In 1933 he took leave of Germany and went first to London and, 
in 1934, to America. He had been appointed a teacher at the New 
School of Social Research in New York where in fact he was busy for 
two years. Then in 1936, following the fame which came to him after 
many of his works had been performed by the best orchestras in this 
country under the foremost conductors, he moved to California, where 
he has continued his work as a composer and teacher of composition. 
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His output includes more than sixty published works with opus num- 
bers and a long list of unnumbered ones. The most important ones will 
be considered here in an attempt to draw an outline of the personality 


and style of the composer. 
* * 


* 


Toch’s string quartets are a focus of his chamber music. The early 
works in this category already showed his complete mastery of move- 
ment and form, although not yet revealing the composer’s personal style. 
While their first performances date back to 1904, they still today make 
up a substantial part of the repertoire of the international quartet organ- 
izations. The most important in this group are the Quartet, op. 18, and 
the “Serenade” for three violins, op. 20. The “Spitzweg Serenade” for 
two violins and viola, dating from 1917, occupies an interesting place 
between the youthful and the later works, as the key to the relationship 
between them. This work in one movement, in restrained, delicate 
colors—like the picture of the painter which had inspired it—is in the 
tonality of G major throughout and is organized in clear-cut fashion. 
To be sure, there are to be found in the second section of the theme 
certain melodic skips and chord arrangements which hint at the later 
Toch. 

In the Quartet in C major, op. 26, from the year 1920, Toch took a 
powerful stride forward. In the first movement, the thematic arrange- 
ment is still restrained, somewhat after the manner of Richard Strauss, 
but even here are to be heard a heightened and freer handling of the 
chromatic idiom, an intensification of the polyphony, and a singular 
treatment of the form, which point to Toch’s new path. This move- 
ment is in three sections—a sort of toccata with an imitative middle 
section. The Scherzo in G major may still seem to look backwards, 
towards the past; but in the Adagio, the composer has already attained a 
fully developed personality. In a great crescendo, he leads the voices, 
which, melodically speaking, have completely fulfilled their purpose, 
up to a grandiose climax and then lets them die away while he resolves 
the themes into their elements. Here are no restrictions on account of 
subsequent harmonic cadences, no inflexibility due to exact repetitions 
as demanded by the principles of form. A new and flexible structural 
plan appears now for the first time, developed in logical “curves”—the 
expansion and contraction of the musical lines, in conjunction with 
chords, which become intelligible from the combination of voices. A 
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sonata-movement Finale serves chiefly, because of its melodic vigor, to 
mark the future course. 

Toch’s personal style appears still more strongly in the next Quartet, 
op. 28 (1922), which is posited, thematically, upon an anagram on the 
name BASS [B = b flat, A = a, S (es) = e flat]. Thus, restrictions 
with regard to the motives are laid upon the composer, and it is a wit- 
ness to the power of his imagination to see how artfully he has varied 
the same theme in the four movements and completely surmounted the 
narrow limitations. The open-work writing employed in fitting the 
voices together results here in a transparency of sound which, in spite 
of highly artistic craftsmanship, is never forsaken. The first movement 
contains two contrary motive-groups carefully weighed in opposition, 
which are treated polyphonically. In the Adagio, resounding and figur- 
ative elements prevail, which lend ever new aspects to the main theme 
as it emerges in imitative fashion. The plan is the Lied form, with vari- 
ations and a coda. The Scherzo is treated in a very pliant manner, and 
is enriched by new sound effects obtained from the “Katzenhaft schleich- 
endem (catlike-sneaking)” principal theme. Entire freedom is found in 
the Trio which floats hither and thither in unrestrained changes of time. 
In this movement are laid aside completely the conditions attached to a 
tonality with harmonic cadences. The last movement, in free sonata 
form, is an example of Toch’s rhythmic ingenuity. The very theme has 
within itself the onward driving energy for the further development of 
the entire movement. 

At the Chamber Music Festival in Donaueschingen in 1924, Toch’s 
next Quartet, op. 34, had its premiére. This significant work has had 
many performances in America also, in New York, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Cleveland, Seattle, etc. An analysis shows how the composer has treated 
his material in masterly fashion and with great cleverness. The thematic 
element is highly personal in substance, the construction is free, thereby 
giving full sway to the sonata-like form and the complete consumma- 
tion of its development. After its initial statement in the first move- 
ment (which includes two secondary themes, both tonally differenti- 
ated), all of its repetitions are severely altered and shortened. A similar 
formula prevails in the concluding movement; while the Scherzo, com- 
ing in the second place, is treated freely in the Lied form (with two im- 
portant principal melodies), and the Adagio is built up from two groups 
of themes with a developing middle section. 

Following this notable work, Toch wrote two smaller pieces, Diverti- 
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menti, one for violin and viola, and one for violin and violoncello. Both 
are in three movements, in similar formal structure. Common to both 
of them, also, is the skilful use of the tonal and technical possibilities of 
the two stringed instruments. A sonata for violin and one for violon- 
cello, both of them often performed in America, and a new String Trio 
(1937) are next in line. After a long interval, the composer has just 
recently written a piece of chamber music, a piano quintet, which Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge commissioned him to write for her Berk- 
shire Anniversary Festival, in September 1938. 

The Violoncello Concerto, op. 35, is also to be accounted a piece of 
chamber music, inasmuch as the support of the solo instrument consists 
only of a string quintet, five wind instruments and the battery. This 
work, which won the Schott prize in 1925, stands out in contrast to all 
earlier works in this category in that the solo instrument is not set over 
against the orchestra, but forms part, albeit a dominant part, of the en- 
semble. Essential features of the work are a new passage and double- 
stop technique for the ’cello, the type of its cadenzas, the original man- 
ner of employing the tympani at the close. The second movement, a 
Scherzo, has a preference for delicate tonal colors (Triangle) and hurry- 
ing rhythms proceeding simultaneously. The Adagio begins with a 
solo by the ’cello in improvisational style, the melody of which is then 
worked over in the orchestera. The Finale adheres to the sonata form 
with a long coda, a cadenza, and a stretta. This Concerto—which appeals 
alike to virtuoso and musician,—belongs among Toch’s strongest works. 

Compositions for chamber orchestra in free style, which were pro- 
duced one right after the other, must be singled out for attention at this 
point. There is a Dance Suite, op. 30, for only five instruments and the 
battery. This work was composed for a dance poem, Der Wald, by 
Friede Ursula Back, which is intended to call up the many voices of the 
forest. The movements have characteristic sub-titles and are definitely 
separated from each other. Grotesque and stormy sections alternate 
with more subdued ones. The ostinato of the fourth movement and the 
waltz at the conclusion leave an especially strong impression. 

The second composition for chamber orchestra—written one year 
later, in 1925—has a somewhat fuller instrumentation: four wood-winds, 
five strings and the battery. Toch named it “Five Pieces, op. 33.” Here, 
too, the music is intended as a background for a dance-scene, Der 
lebende Tempel, devised by Heide Woog. But the emphasis upon the 
dance idea is not so striking as in the Suite just mentioned. The later 
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work, with its uncommon Intermezzo—a melody for flute—as the basic 
idea, points definitely towards the composer’s later works. 


* * 
* 


The increasing detachment from sentimental superindividualism, 
noticeable in Toch’s chamber music, reveals itself also in his piano music. 
A succession of tasteful, beautiful-sounding youthful pieces (five Melo- 
dies, Sketches, Preludes, a Scherzo in B minor) show a tendency to- 
wards Brahms. For a long time after these works, Toch did not write 
anything for the piano. He re-entered this field once again with the 
three Burlesques, which certainly sound a personal note. The third 
piece of this group is the Jongleur, which, in modern piano literature, is 
counted not only among the most frequently played pieces but also 
among the most highly regarded. Brimful with inspiration and excep- 
tionally effective, it justifies its reputation. 

Midway among his later compositions for the piano, stands Toch’s 
great series of Etudes, op. 55-59, five groups of ten studies each, from 
the year 1931. It represents the first comprehensive attempt in the new 
literature for the piano to render, perceptibly and understandingly, the 
tonal idiom of modern music, from the simplest composition, which 
even the beginner can play, to the concert piece for the virtuoso. The 
Etudes are laid out in sections, for beginners, for easy, for middle grades, 
for study of interpretation, and for concert use. In the Foreword, the 
composer himself says that he had in mind studies in composition as 
well as in piano technique. So it is that strict structural form and poly- 
phonic richness are conjoined in these pieces, as are also pianistic prob- 
lems with poetic content. The melodic lines follow the laws of natural 
gravitation, in calling for cadences; the chords and the rhythmic pat- 
terns contain within themselves the capacity for development which are 
brought out 7” extenso in the same or in altered forms, all in due pro- 
portion. In the individual Etudes the composer sets certain tasks for 
himself. As for instance in the studies for beginners: the shifting of a 
melodic line about a fixed point (tone) at first, later, about another point 
which, after being raised, is lowered again (Etude no. 1); double coun- 
terpoint in playful mood (no. 3), with imitative and, at the same time, 
canonic leadings (nos. 5,6). In nos. 6, 9 the interval of the fourth, and 
in no. 10, the whole tone scale are constituent elements of the melody, 
so that the beginner early becomes aware of the fact that the triad and 
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the diatonic scale are not alone in determining a melody. The concert 
etudes impose advanced demands. They are truly Konzertstiicke of pro- 
found musical content, as, for example, two Impromptus of distinctive 
character. The composer has given names to these individual numbers, 
which indicate that they were conceived as imaginative music. The in- 
genious Spiegelbild embraces both theme and inversion simultaneously. 
The Toccata is an effective octave study. Another altogether unique 
study is the “Phantom,” which succeeds in recreating in tones an ex- 
pression of ghostly unreality by means of a running passage of sixteenth 
notes in a wave-like movement. As a whole, the Etudes require no 
scintillating coloration, no artful pedal work nor play of rubato, but 
rather a clean-cut reproduction and articulation of a musical content of 
very personal character. 

Though smaller in proportion than the Etudes, the Tanz- und Spiel- 
stticke, op. 40, are no less significant. These date from the year 1927. 
They advance gradually from the easier stages to the more difficult. The 
dance rhythm is stressed. Jazz itself comes into its own in the brilliant 
closing piece. Between these two works stand the Kleinstadtbilder, op. 
49, from the year 1929. Their significance in relation to the new music 
is like what Schumann’s Jugendalbum meant to the romantic period; 
and their pedagogic value—they are all written for intermediate grade 
—is equally real: small, effective genre pictures, expertly reproduced 
without over-sentimentality, but in the tonal language of this generation, 
and for that reason familiar and intimate. 

The piano figures also in two of Toch’s great orchestral works, where 
it plays a supporting rdéle. First there is his Piano Concerto, op. 38. The 
fundamental difference between this concerto and all others which had 
been written before lies in the fact—as the composer himself expressed 
it—that he was thinking in terms of a purely symphonic piece, not of a 
solo composition with orchestral accompaniment. The work includes 
an unusually full measure of new, entirely fresh ideas in material, form, 
and sound. At the outset, the solo piano alone announces the main 
theme, which is later taken over by the orchestra and amplified. The 
actual Sonata-Allegro begins after a cadenza-like transitional passage 
for the piano. It is developed wholly out of the opening motive, but in 
a quite different form, being reworked from the beginning in fugue 
fashion. A secondary theme, still cantabile, furnishes the requisite rhyth- 
mic and tonal contrast. The development of all themes follows in fig- 
urative and contrapuntal fashion. Appended to this is a towering cres- 
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cendo which leads, not to a recapitulation, but to a short coda, that harks 
back to the opening theme. The Adagio is dominated by two main 
themes, developed independently. Long passages are entrusted to the 
solo piano unaccompanied; the orchestral writing is treated here in 
chamber music style and takes the lead in only two instances. The 
complex rhythmic scheme of the Adagio, its orchestral tonality—divided 
and solo strings, iridescent trills and figures—add much to its original 
character. The last movement shows Toch to be the master of humor. 
He names this section Rondo disturbato (Disturbed Rondo). Yet he 
develops everything according to form: a sparkling rondo theme which 
impresses itself upon the memory, tossed back and forth between the 
orchestra and piano; a couplet, whose melody is anchored in the orches- 
tra; then each one alternating in slightly changed form; finally, the first 
theme comes back, but the second announces itself simultaneously; an 
interruption, and a new attempt with both; each strives for the lead, 
intercepted by pauses, turned upside down in parody style; eventually, 
the piano ends the struggle with a solo cadenza, and the opening theme 
finishes exuberantly. This work has been played many times, not only 
in all the great music centers of Europe but in America as well, by the 
most celebrated pianists. Koussevitzky has directed it four times in 
Boston; it has been heard in Philadelphia, Chicago, and San Francisco, 
and has contributed largely to Toch’s reputation in America. 

Piano and orchestra blend into a still closer unity in the second con- 
certo, op. 61, dating from the year 1933, which the composer has rightly 
named “Symphony for Piano and Orchestra.” This piece, which was 
performed successfully in London by Sir Henry Wood with the com- 
poser as soloist, is among Toch’s most difficult works. It is in four 
movements. The opening Allegro is in sonata-form, but without any 
long development section; both main themes are elaborated immedi- 
ately after they have made their appearance, the first in fugal fashion 
divided between piano and orchestra, and the second more harmoni- 
cally, by means of transposition and tonal remoulding. The Scherzo 
is dominated by a motive in a peculiar tarantella rhythm, and by a 
second slow, singing Viennese waltz theme. The short Adagio con- 
trasts a purely orchestral section with a long piano section, unaccom- 
panied. It is distinguished by a very free rhythmical scheme and deli- 
cate tonal shadings. The composer gives the title Zyklus variabilis 
(Changeable Cycle) to the last movement. Of course, the name itself 
already indicates a very free variation form. The eight plainly differ- 
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entiated parts are all separate. The last one, in its development, harks 
back to the first and second; but even the middle sections, in spite of 
their diversifications in structure and character, are still clearly derived 
from the main theme. 




































* * 
* 


From among Toch’s many orchestral works, we shall here consider 
only the four most important ones. The two last ones which originated 
in America and have bound the composer still more closely to this 
country take the highest rank. The first one, op. 62, written in New York 
in 1932, is called “Big Ben,” with a sub-title of “Variation Phantasia 
upon the Westminster Chimes.” It is dedicated to Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra, by whom it has been presented 
several times with great success. The melody of the clock in the tower 
of the Houses of Parliament in Westminster, London, is only the frame 
of the piece. From it there arises right at the start a strongly rhythmi- 
cal, melodic main theme, which is quickly stripped of its age-old asso- 
ciation and is invested with a new meaning by the aid of free poly- 
phony, the addition of chromatic counterpoint, and that personal touch 
which makes it “genuine Toch.” The variations that follow partake of 
both: the original chimes, and the “changes” rung by Toch. Their 
modifications abound in differing mood-forms, all the way from the 
hearty peasant-like, almost Russian dance form to the pastel colorings 
of a London fog. A massive, ingenious fugue crowns this work but 
does not bring it to a close. After a rhapsodical transitional appearance 
of the main theme, overlaid at times with harp passages and then once 
again emerging, the clock tones of the beginning quietly fade away. 

The cheerful overture, “Pinocchio,” dates from 1936 and had its 
world premiére in Los Angeles under Otto Klemperer. “Pinocchio” is 
a popular Italian marionette figure, a presumptuous rogue and liar. His 
embodiment in the book by Carlo Collodis stimulated the composer to 
sketch the figure in musical outlines. This charming work is conceived 
in the most distinct and concise form, its themes are characteristic to a 
degree, its orchestration is witty and transparent. No orchestra should 
pass over this piece of charming, playful, and ingenious tintinnabulation. 

In Toch’s Bunte Suite, which had a hearing in New York and Bos- 
ton in 1932, and recently was played for the radio, the features of the 
composer’s chamber music style are joined in a new manner to his or- 
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chestral technique. This work is especially forceful, not only tonally, 
but also technically, in pointing the way to the future. 

One of Toch’s orchestral works which is most frequently played is 
the Kleine Theater Suite, op. 54, in which the composer, who is always 
attracted to the theatre, himself devises dramatic situations which he 
then depicts in purely musical terms, without the need of words. In his 
orchestral works, Toch is never “radical.” He is discovering either new 
tonal systems or a new technique of composition. In spite of this, he 
remains always individual and unique, because in masterly fashion he 
is bringing especially fertile ideas into expression. His tonal phantasy 
is not inferior to his inventive power; the richness of its emotional con- 
tent, not excluding his sense of humor, makes his music all-embracing 


in its appeal. 
* * 


* 


No one who conceives of the German Lied as simply a lyrical mood- 
picture in which the composer follows the author of the text and wishes 
only to comment musically upon the poem, would find the proper ap- 
proach to Toch’s songs. For Toch continues, even in the vocal field, 
a musician in the absolute. The nine Lieder, op. 41, written in 1928, 
are a good example. In the very first of these, Der Abend, the voice 
part is practically an instrumental line which expands the two-voiced 
piano composition into a three-voiced one. Declamation is achieved 
without having to seek out colorful effects. Many songs are humorous 
and even grotesque in character. In such cases, the voice part consti- 
tutes a sort of rhythmic recitation, while the piano accompaniment con- 
sists of chords (chords of fourths, as in Heiligen), or is developed from 
a motive (Der Esel, Das Hauschen an der Bahn). On the whole, how- 
ever, the recitative style of the song line prevails, which has freed itself 
from every restriction in the very first songs in the volume and does 
service only as a means of expression. The works for voice and orchestra 
create the same impression. 

Next comes the cycle Die chinesische Flote, for chamber orchestra 
(fourteen solo instruments) and soprano voice. It is an exquisite piece 
of work, distinctive in tonal timbre, producing a deep impression. It 
has had many performances in the United States, the last one in Los 
Angeles in 1937. In spite of the presence of words, its effect is epic- 
symphonic. It begins with a rhythmic introduction sounded by the 
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battery alone. This creates a mood-background for the whole work, 
which also dominates the end. From out the shadows of this rhythm 
emerges the lonely, plaintive flute; then follows the ’cello, and voices 
weaving about among several instruments, including the bass clarinet; 
then again comes the flute melody in recapitulation. Now it is no 
longer alone, but followed by a second flute and the ’cello. The flute 
dominates also in the second movement which is a fragrant dialogue 
with the voice, the vocal part being frequently in recitative style. The 
third movement is in pure instrumental form: melody for the flute, 
march with trio repetition (Annual Fair music with the shrill contrast 
of the piccolo). The fourth movement is filled with dramatic action 
in the first section—the voice part intoning a litany, with the theme of 
the first movement recurring continually. After a dramatic, free reci- 
tative in the voice part, the fifth movement harks back again to the 
beginning. Rhythmic utterances by the flute and battery bring it to a 
close. Only three of the six movements make use of the voice. 

Between this work and the cantata, Das Wasser, op. 53 (1930) there 
is a significant difference, not only in the language of the music but 
also in the treatment of the text. The text, by Doblin, contrasts two 
types of mankind: the shallow rationalist (Tenor) and the metaphysi- 
cian (Baritone). The first discerns in water the chemical formula, the 
other the embryo of all life, an atom of God. Consistently, the music 
also has two characters: one, grotesque-humorous, and the other, sub- 
limely serious. The orchestral instrumentation is sparing to a degree: 
violins, violoncellos and one each of flutes, trumpets, and double bass, 
with the battery. The construction of the piece is wonderfully rounded: 
overture, vocal introduction, arias for tenor, baritone, a chorus at the 
medial point, then again two arias, and the finale, a song apostrophizing 
the water. The choral writing, designed for three equal voices, high, 
medium and low, is treated in very characteristic fashion, being three 
voiced throughout, strictly polyphonic, and reminiscent in its rhythmic 
scheme of the loftiness of Handel. Das Wasser, intended as a sort of 
school cantata, is practical and simple. 

A later vocal composition is the music for orchestra and baritone, 
op. 60 (1932), a piece in one movement of solemn nature, wholly apart 
from the world. The music, which falls into rather short but very im- 
pressive sections, is held together by a text of religious character after 
the poems of Rilke; but here, too, the center of gravity lies in the instru- 
mental part. The orchestra is sketched at times in chamber music style, 
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at other times with broader strokes. The themes have a crystalline bril- 
liance and are imbued with the deepest feeling. In these works Toch 
dwells upon the solitary heights of musical meditation. 


* * 
* 


Toch’s incidental music for the theatre was the germ-cell of his 
dramatic creations, something like the “Bacchantes” of Euripides, or 
Klabund’s Kirschbliitenfest. Here we see his astonishing richness of 
mood, be it idyllic, tragic, or humorous. His first operatic work is a 
one act piece, Die Prinzessin auf der Erbse, after the fairy tale of John 
Christian Andersen. The dramatic version was made by the German 
sculptor, Benno Elkan. He brought the fable down to modern times, 
gave it ironic touches throughout, and sharply defined each character. 
The central idea is retained: a princess must prove her blue blood by 
detecting the presence of a pea placed under seven mattresses. The 
music is entirely in the vein of light comedy. The chief themes, almost 
all of them in rapid tempo, are clearly orchestral. The overture derives 
its thematic material from the pantomime of preparing the bed of the 
princess. It has been published, with a few changes, as a separate or- 
chestral Vorspiel zu einem Marchen, which has been frequently per- 
formed. This work, which requires fifty minutes for performance, 
sparkles with wit and verve, and has had great success everywhere. A 
version in English was loudly acclaimed at its production by the Fed- 
eral Theater in New York, 1936. 

So far Toch has written only one full-length opera, his Facher, in 
three acts. This had its world premiére, in 1930, at the Deutsches 
Tonkinstlerfest in K6nigsberg. The libretto, by Ferdinand Lion, trans- 
fers an old Chinese legend into the world of today, thus mingling tra- 
dition and revolution, eastern and western culture. Whether this opera 
will have permanent value, must depend upon the vitality of the libretto 
which deals too much with present-day happenings in which, conse- 
quently, interest may quickly fade. Until now, only the overture of 
Facher has been heard in the United States, and its success should augur 
well for that of the whole work. 

In the years since Facher, Toch has written much incidental music 
for radio plays. These radio works lead directly to Toch’s film compo- 
sitions. It was only natural that the composer’s ability for sharp musi- 
cal characterization should lead him to talking pictures. He strongly 
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believes in their future, and in their influence upon music. It is, as a 
matter of fact, the only method of sound production which he believes 
capable of attaining perfection, by means of repeated “shots,” adjusting 
all visual and acoustical problems. The composer is attracted, more- 
over, not only by the closer approach to perfection, but also by the 
possibilities of new forms and sounds, as also by the hope of bringing 
his work before larger and more widely distributed audiences. Thus 
we find in Toch a champion of a new film opera, organically developed. 
In his first pictures, “Catherine the Great” and “The Private Life of 
Don Juan” (both directed by Korda in London in 1934), the composer 
still had to confine himself to musical “illustrations”, written, though, in 
his highly personal style. In “Little Friend” (British Gaumont, 1934) 
he went farther. He did not graft old operatic forms upon the film, but 
attempted rather, as he himself said, “combining the different laws of 
space, time and motion of the screen with the constant laws of music;” 
he thus worked in a newer, freer manner. Toch, who is now living in 
Hollywood, has composed music for “Peter Ibbetson” (Paramount, 
1935) and “Outcast” (Major Pictures, 1937). 

Considering Toch’s technical mastery, his keen sensitiveness, and 
that constant reaching out for newer and more personal means of ex- 
pression, we may be fairly certain that his coming to America—a land 
in which his rare gifts find encouragement and appreciation—will nec- 
essarily give fresh impetus to his creative forces. For, large and highly 
significant as Toch’s achievement is at present, we must regard it only 
as an indication of what we may yet expect of him. 


(Translated by Manton Monroe Marble) 














IRISH NATIONAL MUSIC 
By JAMES TRAVIS 


HE GREAT BODY of surviving Irish secular music consists of 

songs, dance tunes, marches, laments, lullabies, and instrumental 
airs of a song-like nature. Its preservation did not particularly concern 
Irishmen until the fact had become quite apparent that their musical 
tradition was in its death-throes. Thousands of compositions were sub- 
sequently recorded, especially after this realization had been quickened 
by the amazing popularity of Moore’s Melodies. Nevertheless, none 
knew better than the handful of collectors that they had gleaned but a 
remnant of their country’s glory. Petrie and Joyce, the most assiduous 
of these, together with O’Neill, were active after the old art of the harp 
had vanished utterly from the land. 

If the strangling of musicians should become, at intervals, a phase 
of public policy, a strong motive would be needed for the practice of 
music. If relentless campaigns of destruction should be waged on their 
very instruments, who could expect musicians to retain in memory, 
unaided by documents, art that was subtly intricate? 

Harpers suffered not only these things from foreign rule, but the 
loss of their patrons. The best musicians lacked an audience that could 
support their art, or even understand it. Taste declined, owing to 
foreign dominance and especially to the official efforts, largely success- 
ful, to eliminate education. The dominant partner sought a complete 
effacement of Irish culture, so that the Irish might better be made servile. 

Through the centuries, poets and musicians alone held aloft with 
unwavering integrity the ideal of a free and united Ireland. For this 
they won the honor of special persecution. Under Cromwell, a cam- 
paign of harp-smashing was instituted. Prices, by various edicts, had 
long been set on the heads of musicians. The passing of the harpers 
meant the loss of their music, which included forms purely instrumen- 
tal. If it were not that fresh music had descended by oral tradition 
chiefly, little of it might have survived the ferocity of Cromwellian book- 
burners. 

The documentary preservation of Irish music began as a conscious 
movement after fine elements in the musical tradition had been almost 
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completely destroyed. The music that survived usually represented the 
taste of an untutored people. The admiration that the survivals elicit is 
a measure of the quality of the people who preserved them. 


I. Form In THE Music 


Much of the music preserved follows simple two-part form. This is 
almost invariably true of vocal and, very frequently, of instrumental 
airs, some of which, at least, the harpers often elaborated with variations. 
Lullabies and laments tend to reveal interesting formal irregularity. 
Dance tunes and marches demand special consideration. An extreme 
regularity in the length of their phrases and sections will be found con- 
sistent with a pronounced tendency towards transformation of melodic 
figures. Though repetition is also evident, it is of sections rather than 
of phrases. Briefly, distinctive forms that contrast with those of vocal 
music will be found typical of the dances and marches. 

The variety within the general forms is striking. Most vocal melo- 
dies and many instrumental airs are of four phrases, which exhibit the 
following patterns: 


AABA ABAC 
AABB ABCA 
ABAB ABBC 
ABBA ABCC 
AABC ABCD 


Phrases of airs in two-part form are most often four bars in length. 
Other phrase-lengths nevertheless are encountered, from two bars to 
eight. Some of the more unusual formations include airs composed of 
two nine-bar periods divisible into phrases of four and five bars. Periods 
of seven to twelve bars occur which are not divisible into phrases. On 
the other hand, compositions composed of two sixteen-bar periods gen- 
erally consist of eight four-bar phrases. 

By far the most frequently met phrase-patterns are AABA, ABBA, 
and ABCB. The pattern ABCD appears fairly often, but the others 
listed are not very common. ; 

The air titled “The Magic Mist” ' illustrates very well Irish use of 
the pattern AABA: 


1 Charles Wood, “Irish Folk Songs,” Boosey & Co., London, 1897. 
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The pattern ABBA, though by no means peculiar to Irish airs, is 
used in many of them with such felicity that the pattern itself has been 
claimed as Irish. A good example of its use is the following air, num- 
bered 1580 in Petrie’s collection: * 


Ex. 2 
Andante 








Oftentimes, the repetition of a phrase will not be strict in composi- 
tions of this form. For example, the repetition of phrase A in the air 
above differs in its first bar from the phrase as it appears at the begin- 
ning, obviously for the sake of a more poignant return. 

The repetition of phrase B in compositions of this form often in- 
volves a significant alteration at the cadence. Indeed, a contrast in 
cadential harmony between the successive statements of phrase B is as 
usual as an identity, and even if the harmony is identical, the melody 
often is altered. 


2 Tempo indications are rarely supplied in collections of unarranged Irish music. Indications 
offered in this and in the following quotations should assist ready comprehension of the music. 

3 “The Complete Collection of Irish Music as noted by George Petrie,” Boosey & Co., Lon- 
don, 1905. 
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Identical harmony is implied at the cadence in the successive state- 
ments of phrase B in the air “I saw the Bright Lady a-sitting alone,” 
although the melody differs. An effective contrast in the cadential har- 
mony of successive statements of phrase B may be studied in the air 
“Roisin Dubh.” ° 

A beautiful air titled simply “Old Irish Melody” ° embodies the very 
familiar pattern ABCB: 


4 























“The Poor Blind Boy” * reveals the pattern ABCD, which appears 
less regularly in collections of Irish music than the three already illus- 
trated: 

Ex. 4 
Andantino 











4P. W. Joyce, “Old Irish Folk Music and Songs,” Longmans, Green & Co., London, no. 150. 
5 Redfern Mason, “The Song Lore of Ireland,’ Wessels and Bissell Co., N. Y., 1910, p. 207. 
6P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 813. 

7 Francis O’Neill, ““O’Neill’s Music of Ireland,” Lyons and Healy, Chicago, 1903, no. 147. 
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As for the other patterns listed, AABB may be observed in “The 
Little Harvest Rose,” * ABAB in “The Charmer with the Fair Locks,” ® 
AABC in the Air no. 54 of the Petrie collection cited, ABAC in “The 
Fairy Troop,” *° ABCA in “The Merchant from Erne,” ™ ABBC in 
“Knockfierna,” ** and ABCC in “The Fair Haired Child.” * 

Though most Irish airs in two-part form are of four phrases, splen- 
did specimens exist that are composed of other numbers of phrases, 
from two to nine. And there are short melodies that constitute merely 
a single period, complete in itself, incapable of subdivision into phrases. 

An example of such a melody is “Clare Lullaby”: “ 


Ex. 5 
Adagio 
























“Shall We Ever Be in One Lodging?” ** is the title of an air com- 
posed of two phrases: 
Ex. 6 


Andantino B 


—" de a 








The following remarkable “Slumber Song” ** is in three phrases: 


Ex. 7 


Andante 
A 














8 Edward Bunting, “A General Collection of the Ancient Irish Music,” Dublin, 1803, no. 43. 
9 Ibid., no. 18. 

10 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 544. 

11 P, W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 365. 

12 [bid., no. 31. 

13 Edward Bunting, op. cit., no. 13. 

14 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 1003. 

15 P, W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 589. 

16 “Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society,” London, vol. XV, March 1915, p. 10. 
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“The Lady in the Sun””™ is the title of an excellent air in five 
phrases: 


Andantino 




















Airs composed of six phrases are not numerous. One of the finest of 
them is “Lord Mayo.” ** Its phrases exhibit the rare pattern ABCDCB: 


Maestoso 

















Most airs of six phrases show more regular patterns, such as 
AABABA, ABBABA, ABCBCB, and ABCDCD, the last two phrases 
being repetitions, more or less exact, of the third and fourth phrases. 
Nevertheless, there is a pattern equally regular but distinct, namely 
ABCDBC, which is embodied in at least two striking airs, “The Feast 
of the Birds” * and “The Cobbler of Castleberry.” ” 


17 P, W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 354. 

18 P, W. Joyce, “Irish Music and Song,” M. H. Gill & Son, Dublin, 1888, no. 15. 
19 P, W. Joyce, “Old Irish Folk Music and Songs,” no. 464. 

20 Charles Wood, op. cit., p. 1. 
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“The Feast of the Birds” is composed of two periods of eleven bars, 
each divisible into three phrases of four, four, and three bars. “The 


Cobbler of Castleberry” is composed of two periods of ten bars, 


each 


“The Poor 


Blind Boy,” there is a consummate modulation to the key of the 


divisible into phrases of four, four, and two bars. As in 
dominant: 


- 10 











Andantino 





The wholly captivating air, “The Little Swallow,” * is composed 


of seven phrases, the last a cronan: 














no. 139. 


21 Francis O'Neill, op. cit., 
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A considerable variety may be discerned in the patterns of airs com- 
posed of eight phrases. Some of these patterns are ABABCDAB, 
ABABCBCB, ABACDEAC, ABCDABCD, and ABCDEFGD. “The 
Song of Fionnuala,” * which inspired thematic material for the Alle- 
gretto of Beethoven’s Seventh, consists of eight two-bar phrases, in the 
pattern ABCDEFGD: 


Andantino 


















































“Beside the Harbour” * is composed of nine phrases in the pattern 
ABCDEFGHD. Its structure reveals the tendency toward melodic de- 
velopment and transformation which differentiates instrumental forms 
from song-like airs. This tendency is revealed less in the pattern of its 
phrases than in the structure of the successive phrases themselves; for 
a pattern of phrases or sections such as ABCDEFGD is to be found in 
airs unmistakably vocal. 

On the other hand, the circumstance that words exist to certain airs 
should not obscure their classification as instrumental, with a melodic 
flow as well as a form congenial to the resources of a harp, for example. 


22 Thomas Moore, “Irish Melodies,” arr. by Stevenson, James Duffy, Dublin, 1859, p. 92. 
23 P, W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 71. The “op. cit.” by Joyce, in this and following footnotes, is 
his 1909 volume, “Irish Folk Music and Songs.” 
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“The Dark-Visaged Lad o’Gloran,” ** composed of an eight-bar period 
in two phrases, followed by a ten-bar period in five sections, exhibits a 
melodic structure hardly inspired by a regard for vocal sound, though 
quite consistent with a regular and appealing progression in the bass. 

A melodic development instrumental in character is quite apparent 
in “The Enchanted Valley,” * one of the most evocative of all airs. It 
consists of two twelve-bar periods, each composed of six sections two 
bars in length. The pattern of sections observable is ABCDEFGHIJKF, 
a strong similarity, though not an identity, characterizing the fifth and 
eleventh sections: 


Ex. 13 


Very Slow 























Bunting’s third collection provides evidence that the old Irish harp- 
ers were familiar with instrumental forms completely in contrast with 
all the harp pieces known to have been written by 16th- and 17th- 
century harpers, as well as with the entire corpus of Celtic folk-music. 
“Feaghan Gleash” *° is an ancient prelude which Bunting received from 
Hempson, the only harper of those assembled at Belfast, in 1792, who 
played with long, quill-like fingernails, a method of tone production, 
authentically antique, lost with his death. With this was lost also what- 
ever had remained of certain instrumental forms once cultivated by 

24 Ibid., no. 450. 

25 Francis O'Neill, op. cit., no. 1. 

26 Edward Bunting, “The Ancient Music of Ireland,” Hodges and Smith, Dublin, 1840, p. 1, 
following the Introduction. As quoted herein, the fragment embodies Bunting’s correction, in a 
footnote, p. 83 of the Introduction, regarding the arpeggios of the bass. Also, in the third bar, 


the writer has changed the second note of the treble melody from F# to G, since Bunting states 
expressly that the melody avoids the fourth and seventh. 
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harpers; for Bunting quotes Hempson as saying, when asked to play 
some of the music he knew, “What’s the use of doing so? No one can 
understand it now, not even any of the harpers now living,” *’—provoc- 
ative if peevish words. Bunting eventually elicited the fragment quoted 
below, the remainder of which the performer solemnly avowed he had 
forgotten, since it pained him to evoke with old music the irrevocable 
past: 
Ex. 14 


Allegro 





More instances than those mentioned might be adduced of airs in- 
strumental in form in order to demonstrate that Irish music was not 
confined merely to song-like tunes. But this would be to pile Pelion on 
Ossa, since it is patent, from old Welsh manuscripts,”* and the prelude 
quoted above, that instrumental forms had been familiar of old to Celtic 
peoples. Furthermore, Irish dance and march tunes exhibit forms that 
are distinct from those of any of the music considered to this point. 

27 Ibid., Introduction, p. 83. 


28 “The Myvyrian Archaiology of Wales,” in its various editions, contains transcriptions of 
ancient harp music in full harmony. 
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The fact that vocal airs have been occasionally converted into dance 
and march tunes has tended to conceal from authorities the typical and 
seemingly obvious forms which the most characteristic of this music 
embodies. For the purpose of formal analysis, the most significant 
melodic unit of the dance and march tunes is the section, not the phrase. 
It is the pattern of their sections that reveals distinctive forms. 

Dance and march tunes with sections in the pattern ABACDEDC 
are frequently encountered. “Wink and She'll Follow You”™ is a 
slip-jig of this type: 


Allegretto 
A 


















“The Battle of Clontarf” ® is a fine march with sections in the same 
pattern: 

















An excellent reel, “The Pining Maid”,®’ follows in its sections the 
pattern ABCDEFGD. A similar pattern, further extended, is to be 


29 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 956. 
30 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 501. 
31 [bid., no. 355. 
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Though the history of Irish dances is regrettably obscure, it is generally 
accepted that the hornpipe is a rather late development. The relatively 
close formal relation of hornpipes and song airs is therefore explicable 
on the assumption of a vocal source for dance tunes. But since many 
reels, jigs, and marches display instrumental form, and since a trans- 
formation of melodic ideas typical of these occurs in hornpipes with 
phrases in the pattern ABCB, organic formal principles are indicated 
for Irish dance music, no matter what notions of its evolution are 
acceptable. 

The Irish in former times considered it a feat of virtuosity for 
musicians to play the same tune in the different dance measures. 
Obviously, such a feat presupposed a familiarity with musical forms 
proper to the dance. In short, it is easier to speculate on the relation of 
the forms of song and dance music in general than it is to show that 
specific Irish dance forms are derived from those of vocal music. The 
history of the forms is conjectural; but their existence is certain, and 
so are their differences. 


II. RHYTHM IN THE Music 


Irish music exists in a variety of measures, including 3/8, 6/8, 9/8, 
12/8, 2/4, 3/4, 4/4, 5/4, and 6/4. Examples are available also of com- 
positions in which duple-time is mingled with triple-time, and the 
reverse. Some lamentations and hymns permit of no regular barring. 

The measured rise and fall of the melodic line, not the intricacies 
of multitudinous tom-tom beatings, endow many Irish compositions 
with a rhythm especially apt, especially expressive of the idea that is 
the burden of the music. The slip-jig is peculiarly Irish, but not 
merely because of its 9/8 time. Rhythmic accents inseparable from 
their melodic embodiment endow the music with its characteristic 
nuances. 

A thorough analysis of the relation of vocal airs to forms of versifi- 
cation, and of dance tunes to the movements of dances, will reveal, 
no doubt, much interesting detail. It will not alter, however, the 
thesis that the accentual rhythm of Irish music has its final and sufh- 
cient end in the suggestion or evocation of moods. For the verse or the 
dance to which music had been wedded was alike evocation or repre- 
sentation of experience that had been inner, incipient, or unshared. 

“The Twisting of the Rope”, by the movement of its melody, 


35 Edward Bunting, “A General Collection,” etc., 1803, no. 19. 
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surely communicates the idea suggested in its title. The sinuous flow 
of the melody of “The Coulin”** unmistakably recalls the long 
braided hair which the English proscribed as an Irish style. The very 
curious “Down the Hill” *’ is a tune that rolls, rolicks, bounces, and 
seems almost to collide with objects. The melody of “St. Mary’s 
Bells” ** swings slowly and sweetly as the bells of a village church 
sounding at a distance in late afternoon. The flowing melody of “The 
Mermaid” * suggests the grace of the creature whose name gives its 
title to the air. “The Pretty Girl Combing Her Locks” *° evokes by the 
rhythm of its melody the charm of a living study. 

But these instances of rhythmic virtuosity are so patent merely be- 
cause they communicate an idea specific and sensuously perceptible. 
The virtuosity is no less in the leaping melody, the breathless rush, the 
impetuosity and boister of the dances and marches; or in the soothing, 
hypnotic lullabies, the dirges of titanic intensity, the songs of love, the 
humorous tunes, and the compositions that invoke the grandeur of 
rivers, lakes, and mountains. 

The broad outlines of rhythm, such as beat patterns, are quite sim- 
ple in Irish music. Tunes of all types open almost invariably on the 
up-beat. Accents in dance and march tunes are stylized. Slow airs are 
likely to be broken in rhythm at the jointure of phrases and sections, 
and at other places where the harmony changes pronouncedly. 

A peculiarity in the structure of its bars strongly distinguishes to the 
eye as well as the ear a certain type of air in 3/4 time common to Ire- 
land, but seldom found beyond its borders. Petrie dubbed this type the 
Narrative air, and the appellation has clung for want of a better one. 
The distinguishing peculiarities of the bars are that the second beat is 
almost always a quarter-note or, occasionally, a dotted eighth-note plus 
a sixteenth; and that the first and third beats are generally composed 
of two eighth-notes, though sometimes varied. The typical bar has the 
following structure: 


Ex. 19 


Nn -— AGN 


36 Redfern Mason, op. cit., p. 54. 

37 Francis O'Neill, “The Dance Music of Ireland,” 1907, no. 995. 

38 Charles V. Stanford, “The Songs of Old Ireland,” Boosey & Co., London, 1882, p. 34. 
39 P. W. Joyce, “Old Irish Folk Music and Songs,” no. 327. 

49 See p. 465. 
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A Narrative air that combines typical peculiarities is titled “The Pretty 
Girl Combing Her Locks” :** 


Ex. 20 


Andantino 











The jig tunes are usually in 6/8 or 9/8 time. The typical measure 
in the double jig consists of two triplets of quavers. The single jig is 
also in 6/8 time, but instead of a triplet of quavers, each beat is usually 
composed of a crochet followed by a quaver. The slip- or hop-jig, in 
9/8 time, shows much more variety in its figurations than the single 
or double jig. The reel and the hornpipe differ in pace and accent, 
though both are dances in 2/4 or 4/4 time. Their notes for the most 
part are of equal value, a measure in 4/4 time containing eight eighth- 
notes. Such a measure would have accents on the first and fifth notes 
if played in reel-time; but on the first, third, fifth, and seventh, if in 
hornpipe-time. No Irish marches are slow-paced. They are usually in 
6/8 or 2/4 time, though some are in common time. The originals of 
many dance tunes were perhaps marches. 

Tunes in common time often contain beats made up of triplets. A 
more subtle rhythmic variation is secured by raising, lowering, or 
shifting expected accents. Dance tunes often open with accentual sub- 
tleties of this sort which suspend the entrance of the governing rhythm 
for a beat or two. Where a quarter note in a reel is followed by two 
eighth notes, the three notes are likely to be given a value and an accent 
which suggest triple time. Nothing is less mechanical than the still 
living art of Irish dance music. 


III. THe ScaLtes AND Mopes 


The question of the scales and modes of Irish music has been the 
subject of much tortured theorizing and of one profitable analysis. A 
41 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 365. 
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loose use of the terms scale and mode has confused the question. 

The scale of a piece of music, for the purposes of this essay, consists 
in all the intervals sounded during its performance. The mode of a 
piece consists in the intervals which are functionally essential to the 
melody. The determination of the mode of melody therefore involves 
critical analysis. Where the significance of intervals is doubtful, pre- 
conceived notions regarding the evolution of scales and modes are 
likely to distort the judgment of the analyst. 

The study of Irish scales and modes has been further complicated 
by the circumstance that printed collections of Irish music represent 
often not the work of men reared in the tradition of Irish performance, 
but rather of men whose musical culture was fundamentally cosmo- 
politan. In some instances, Irish airs have been altered by arrangers 
to accommodate their own sense of correct harmony. This led to a 
reaction among purists. Charles Villiers Stanford, for example, set out 
to restore “Moore’s Melodies”. Unfortunately Stanford, by birth an 
Irishman, was led to restorations where nothing had been altered. His 
ignorance of Irish musical history, a too pedantic approach to his ma- 
terials, and a certain insensibility to the logic of Irish melody com- 
bined to disqualify him for both effective scholarship and proper ar- 
rangement of the melodies. 

Stanford, along with others, labored under the misapprehension 
that the Irish did not employ a minor scale with major seventh, despite 
an abundance of specimens to prove that they did. No doubt, “purists” 
were not familiar with the full range of Irish music, and so could dis- 
miss as alterations the instances they crossed upon of a major seventh 
in minor airs. It is true that the greater part of Irish tunes in minor 
modes exhibit a predilection for the minor seventh; but this is no reason 
for insisting that a major seventh in such tunes is always an innova- 
tion made by the collector, or by the folk under foreign influences. 

Aside from the fantastic and completely erroneous supposition that 
all traditional Irish music was the creation not alone of “the folk”, but 
of a folk unaware of harmony, the only possible ground for denying 
the minor scales with major seventh to Ireland was the supposed tuning 
of the single harp of thirty strings. Bunting’s description of tuning- 
methods indicates that the harpers he interviewed did not tune their 
harps to produce such scales. His account, however, suffers the sus- 
picion of incompleteness, since only one of the harpers he knew played 
antique instrumental music and followed the traditional style of pluck- 
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ing the strings with long fingernails. And it is obvious that Hempson 
did not precisely make of Bunting a confidant, from the extreme un- 
willingness he showed to play any of the ancient music peculiar to the 
harp. 

Galilei’s treatise is more illuminating.” It establishes that Ireland 
possessed the double harp in the 16th century. The method of tuning 
the double harp described by Galilei reveals that the Irish were familiar 
with chromatics. It would be absurd to fancy them confined, with 
such an instrument, as regards scales or modes. 

The Irish possessed from antiquity bowed instruments.** These 
were hardly limited in scope to the performance of music in such 
scales or modes as it pleases purists to admit the Irish used. 

Most conclusive is a consideration of the first musical instrument, 
the human voice, which all mechanical instruments were primarily 
designed to support or imitate. The voice knows none of the limits to 
the alteration of intervals such as confine the harp. Nor does the voice 
naturally produce music according to a tempered scale constructed 
quite arbitrarily for the sake of a style of harmony. The intervals nat- 
ural to the voice are not solely those playable on arbitrarily tuned 
strings. 

No reason, then, remains for doubting that the minor scales are 
authentic of such music, despite major sevenths, as “Sliav Gallen”,“* 
“The Song of Fionnuala” (p. 458), “Thy Fair Bosom” (see p. 470), or 
“The Dirge of Ossian”,*® which last, purely Celtic in atmosphere, con- 
tains one major seventh, at a dramatic climax, where it happens to be 
the inevitable interval. 

It must be remembered that many Irish songs suffer almost a 
change in identity from a traditional rendering to one played by a mod- 
ern instrumentalist who would follow the notation used ordinarily in 
making collections of printed national music. Intervals, in “natural” 
music as distinguished from that based on theories of harmony, are 
perhaps never intentionally, and rarely otherwise, in a mechanically 
rigid harmonic relation. Furthermore, in traditional rendering, glides 
are as established as any element in phrase building. The old Irish 


42 Vincenzo Galilei, Dialogo . . . della Musica Antica, et della Moderna, G. Marescotti, Flor- 


ence, 1581. 

43 Otto Andersson, “The Northern Bowed-Harp,” W. Reeves, London, 1930, for full dis- 
cussion and bibliography. 

44 Francis O'Neill, ““O’Neill’s Irish Music,” 1915, no. 16. 

45 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 1018. 
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fiddlers used to stop certain intervals a quarter tone, roughly, flat or 
sharp, before sliding the finger to its true position. Singers also in- 
flected intervals in an analagous fashion. It would be, then, erroneous 
to designate as the scales of Irish music any few series of intervals 
abstracted from printed music that does not represent glides, inflected 
intervals, and at least quarter tones. Studies by the Rev. Richard Hene- 
bry enforce this conclusion.*® His measurements of the values of 
intervals in music rendered traditionally disclose that the scales of this 
music differ from those of cosmopolitan music. The variety in the size 
of intervals is so extensive that the composite scale of a small selection 
of airs rendered traditionally would best be represented in chart form. 
A composite scale of the entire music of Ireland would have an in- 
definite number of fixed places. 

A variety of modes appears in Irish music. Some are pentatonic, 
others are diatonic, and others still are hexatonic. Each of these types 
includes major and minor modes. 

A diatonic major mode with major seventh is very common. “Old 
Irish Melody” (p. 454) is illustrative. Also common is a diatonic major 
mode with minor seventh. “The Battle of Clontarf” (p. 461) embodies 
it. A diatonic major mede with both minor and major seventh is quite 
usual. Air no. 1580 in the Petrie collection (p. 453) employs it 
characteristically. Quite rare is the diatonic major mode with aug- 
mented fourth and major seventh.** 

Other major modes are distinguished by the absence of certain in- 
tervals of the diatonic scale. All authorities, blindly following Bunting, 
have announced the major sixth to be emphatically present in all Irish 
airs. Those in major modes that avoid the sixth include the beautiful 
“In Fermoy One Day”,** the plaintive “Lament for Donogh of Bal- 


len”,*® and the expressive “In Deepest Sorrow I Think of Home”. 


’ 
“A Mayo Air”,” in a major mode with minor seventh, has a very 


weak second. 
There is a major mode with major seventh that lacks the fourth. 
Some excellent compositions follow this mode, notably “The Last Rose 


46 Richard Henebry, “A Handbook of Irish Music,” 1928, pp. 282-316. 

47 For an illustration see: Richard Henebry, op. cit., p. 207. 

48 Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society,” London, vol. XIX, Dec., 1922, p. 18. 
49 P. W. Joyce, “Old Irish Folk Music and Songs,” no. 36. 

50 Tbid., no. 226. 

451 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 1105. 
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of Summer”,”’ “The Little Red Lark”,®* “Una a Rain”,”* and “Wink 
and She'll Follow You” (p. 461). In these, the seventh is characteris- 
tically strong or emphatic. 

A major mode without the seventh is not met frequently. “Sweet 
Isle”, “The Blackthorn Stick”,”’ and “The Wild Geese” ™ are typical 
of this mode in employing strong fourths. 

The third is absent from “I Rise in the Morning with My Heart 
Full of Woe”,”® an air in a mode with minor seventh. Is it possible, 
lacking the third, to decide whether the tonality is major or minor? 
The succession of harmonies implied by the formation of the melody 
resembles that in major mode tunes. Nevertheless, the resemblance 
may not be conclusive. There is less possibility of doubt regarding Air 
no. 31 of the Petrie collection, which also lacks the third. This air 
possesses both major and minor sevenths, and employs them in forma- 
tions that indicate unmistakably a major tonality. 

The relative difficulty of finding distinctive major-mode tunes that 
lack the fourth and seventh will surprise those who associate Irish 
music with pentatonic modes. One or other, or both, of these tones is 
weakly present in many more pentatonic tunes than omit them. 
“Limerick” © has neither fourth nor seventh. “Shall We Ever Be in 
One Lodging?” (p. 455) lacks the fourth and, except as a grace, the 
seventh. “The Lass with the Bonny Brown Hair” contains one 
fourth; and “The Sailor Boy”,” one seventh, used as passing notes. 
“The Song of Ooonagh”,” “The White Cockade”,” and the “Lass of 
Sliabh Ban” “ are splendid tunes in which both the fourth and seventh 
are weak. 

The minor modes display a variety even greater than the major. 
A minor mode with minor sixth and seventh is very common. “The 


52 Redfern Mason, op. cit., p. 63. 

53 C. V. Stanford, op. cit., p. 1. 

54 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 622. 

55 J. T. Surenne, “The Songs of Ireland,” Wood & Co., Edinburgh, 1854, p. 126. 
56 Francis O'Neill, “The Dance Music of Ireland,” 1907, no. 984. 

57 Redfern Mason, op. cit., p. 261. 

58 [bid., p. 65. 

59 Ibid., p. 60. 

60 “Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society, London,” vol. II, 1905, p. 14. 
61 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 317. 

62 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 550. 

63 Redfern Mason, op. cit., p. 265. 

64 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 766. 
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Pretty Girl Combing Her Locks” (p. 465) is an example in this mode. 
Common also is the minor mode with major sixth and minor seventh, 
observable in “The Lady in the Sun” (p. 456). “Clare Lullaby” (p. 455) 
and Air no. 1034 in the Petrie collection employ a mode with major 
sixth and major and minor seventh. The major seventh appears less 
frequently than the minor seventh in the Irish music composed in 
minor modes; and when it does appear, the music very likely will em- 
ploy a minor seventh also, as in “Sliav Gallen” (see p. 467). Neverthe- 
less, “The Song of Fionnuala” (p. 458) employs a minor mode with 
minor sixth and major seventh. The augmented second arising from 
such a mode is dramatically exploited in the thrilling air “Thy Fair 
Bosom”, Moore’s “After the Battle”. A use of both major and minor 
sixth in a minor mode with minor seventh is not rare. It appears to 
especial advantage in “The Magic Mist” (p. 452) and “The Enchanted 
Valley” (p. 459). A minor mode with major and minor sixths and 
sevenths is employed in “The Fair Haired Child” (see p. 455), “The 
Humors of Carrickmacross”,®° and “Granu Waile”.” 

There are minor modes, as well as major, that lack intervals of the 
diatonic scale. The sixth is often absent in minor mode tunes. Its 
omission may be studied in “I Rambled Once”® and “Ancient 
Hymn”. The second is omitted in “The Magic Mist” (p. 452) and 
“Lament from the Bennada Glens”.”” There is one passing second and 
one high sixth used as a grace in “My Darling Boy Is Gone”. The 
sixth is absent and the second is very weak in “The Hill of Skreen”.” 
The third is wanting and the sixth is very weakly present in “Lord 
Mayo” (p. 456), “Old Sibby”,” and “Moorlough Mary”."* The third 
and sixth are both lacking in “Priest and Rake”. 

Several minor mode tunes reveal a very curious underlying penta- 
tonic formation, different from the familiar pentatonic formation 
CDEGA. It will be noted that the fourth and sixth are unemphatic in 


65 Thomas Moore, “Irish Melodies,” arr. by Stevenson, James Duffy, Dublin, 1859, p. 151. 
66 Francis O'Neill, “O’Neill’s Music of Ireland,” 1903, no. 1420. 
87 Tbid., no. 1546. 

68 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 76. 

69 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 1044. 

70 Tbid., no. 1029. 

71 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 326. 

72 Ibid., no. 596. 

73 [bid., no. 315. 

74 “Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society,” vol. IX, 1911, p. 15. 
75 P, W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 411. 
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“The King of the Fairies” and “The Frost Is All Over”,”* though these 
tunes contain all the intervals of a diatonic mode. In “Ancient Irish 
Hymn on the Crucifixion”, the seventh and second are very weak, 
appearing unaccented only, the seventh three times and the second 
once. The fourth and sixth of a minor mode, with D of the diatonic 
scale as tonic, would be, of course, the same intervals as the seventh 
and second of a minor mode with A of the diatonic scale as tonic. The 
same places, then, are even weaker in the ancient hymn than in the 
dance and march tunes mentioned. The underlying pentatonic forma- 
tion revealed is CDEFA. The ancient hymn embodies a mode from A 
of this formation; and the other tunes, a mode from D. 

The existence of a CDEFA formation, which seems not to have 
been suspected previously, tends to complicate the discussion of the sup- 
posed evolution of modes. Granting for the moment that hexatonic 
and diatonic modes result originally from a filling of gaps in pentatonic 
modes, precisely what pentatonic modes were filled, if the modes as 
evolved have been built on elements of both the CDEFA and the 
CDEGA formations? It will be easier to deny the existence of 
modes built on a CDEFA group than to resolve the riddles they pose, 
for the prevalent notions regarding the historical position of pentatonic 
formations are well intrenched. 

There are riddles enough in Irish modes. The second and sixth in 
the minor modes with minor sixth and seventh, the third and sixth 
in the minor modes with major sixth and minor seventh, the fourth 
and seventh in major modes with major seventh, and the third in both 
the major mode with minor seventh and the major mode with major 
and minor seventh have been shown to be relatively weak intervals. 
The relatively strong intervals in such modes are those represented in 
the pentatonic formation CDEGA, and in the hexatonic formations 
CDEFGA and CDFGAB. The same diatonic intervals tend to be 
absent in major and minor modes, regardless of the differences in the 
functions of these intervals between such modes according to pre- 
valent theories of harmony. But if basic contrasts in tonal mentality 
or harmonic feeling underlie the distinctions among pentatonic, hexa- 
tonic, and diatonic formations, how is their mutual existence in Irish 
music to be reconciled? 

The incubus of Darwinism and the analogies offered by the laws 


76 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 83. 
77 Ibid., no. 592. 
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of sound have led many investigators to assume an orderly develop- 
ment in modes from the simple to the complex. Theorists might have 
assumed with as much logic and an equal basis in historical evidence an 
irregular development from complexity or chaos to ordered simplicity. 
Present-day Chinese music, the product of a late stage in an Oriental 
culture, employs pentatonic modes. On the other hand, there are folk 
usually considered primitive that favor the use of minute intervals. 
The use of a gapped mode may indicate a conscious effort for expres- 
sive effect. The Balinese once used more complex scales than their 
present ones. Irish harpers who composed at the turn of the 16th cen- 
tury favored the hexatonic formation CDEGAB, deliberately omitting 
the fourth. The avoidance of the fourth and seventh in the fragment 
of harp music (p. 459) received by Bunting from the old harper Hemp- 
son could hardly be attributed to a primitive rudeness or even to a 
limitation of the instrument. 

For the sake of system, it would be satisfying if evidence permitted 
the assumption that, historically, a developing tonal or harmonic sense 
required a progressive filling of gaps in formations originally penta- 
tonic. Unfortunately, what is known of the age of Irish tunes offers 
little support to such an evolutionary view. Music of fairly late date is 
sometimes pentatonic, whereas some of the oldest airs exist in a diatonic 
form. A diatonic melody, probably Celtic, known to be of the early 
13th century at least, is to be seen in the subject of the round “Summer 
Is Icumen In”. Ancient Welsh harp music, the product of a tradition 
that extended to pagan times, displays melody that is purely diatonic. 
Irish national music, since it has been received orally from the past, 
offers no direct evidence of its age. Certain airs associated with his- 
torical events could have been composed contemporaneously with these 
events, considering the nature of Irish musical and literary activity. 
Other music, archaic in spirit, and traditionally associated with legends 
transmitted orally from the Middle Ages, might be allowed to pos- 
sess an origin equally ancient as that of the poetic forms containing 
the legendary material. Literary history reveals that the rules of Irish 
versification had attained an astonishingly complex development by 
the 7th and 8th centuries. Set metrical forms existed at an early date. 
Some airs, reputedly of great antiquity, match perfectly poetry dating 
from the 6th and the roth centuries. Other such airs sing to specimen 
verses from a tract on versification dating from the turn of the 13th 
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century.” “Shane O’Dwyer of the Glen” * and “The Black Slender 
Boy”, *° two such airs, exist in various diatonic versions. Though it 
can scarcely be maintained, on the evidence given, that these airs in 
their present form are as old as the poetry they match, there is certainly 
ground for the belief that if the poetry was sung, and apparently it 
was, it was wedded to airs similar in general form if not in the details 
of melodic contour. 

To be sure, it could be held that airs now diatonic were once penta- 
tonic, provided that it should be permissible to disregard the character 
of the airs. But if tunes that tended to retain a fixed outline because of 
their association with verse forms of a set character should nevertheless 
have undergone so considerable a change, what has prevented other 
airs without such associations from losing their pentatonic or hexatonic 
character? If it should be offered that pentatonic and hexatonic forma- 
tions are somehow merely the survivals of a past era in tonal or har- 
monic feeling, how is it that such formations underlie so considerable 
a portion of surviving Irish music? How could pentatonic and hexa- 
tonic music have flourished, much less been preserved, in a tradition 
purely oral, unless for the modes of such music a genuine and vigorous 
feeling persisted? 


IV. Metopy anp HARMONY 


The multitude of intervals in a composite Irish scale and the variety 
of Irish modes alike betray a more exquisite and sure instinct for tonal 
values than is possible to people nurtured on instruments with a 
limited number of intervals fixed to accommodate a particular har- 
monic style. The flexibility of resource enjoyed by Irish musicians per- 
mitted the culture they represented a relatively complete expression, in 
certain directions, of its musical feeling. Not chaos ensued, but the de- 
velopment of an ordered stock of forms consistent with, and indeed 
uniquely typical of, an Irish mentality. 

The ease with which many Irish airs take engaging yet conven- 
tional successions of harmonies indicates that the composers of the airs 
must have had feeling not greatly different from that of musicians to 
whom such successions sound natural. Nevertheless, in many other 

78 For full discussion see: Eugene O’Curry, “On the Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Irish,” 3 vols., Williams and Morgate, London, 1873, vol. III, p. 391. 


79 Redfern Mason, op. cit., p. 245. 
80 P, W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 102. 
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airs there are melodic formations that indicate the fitness of a rather 
archaic or less conventional chordal equipment. 

Written collections of Irish music either do not denote the har- 
mony played as accompaniment to the recorded melody in those in- 
stances in which an accompaniment is known to have been played; 
or else an accompaniment designed to be played on the pianoforte is 
offered by some musician of “classical” training, often hired for the 
purpose.” In consequence, only the slightest clues exist to the sort of 
harmony the harpers furnished to the airs they played, and none at all 
exists to the sort of harmony they furnished singers whom they ac- 
companied. 

If harmonies were merely the actualized logic of modes, it would 
be possible to work out the harmonic systems which the Irish should 
have employed, even if they did not. But what is known of Irish har- 
mony could scarcely have been deduced from the supposed logic of 
modes, or of the melodic contours they underlie. The harmonies of 
early mediaeval Celtic harpers would never have been surmised from 
study of the timidly moving diatonic melodies to which the harmonies 
were wedded. The fragment of harp music noted by Bunting from 
Hempson reveals an harmonic style that a study solely of the penta- 
tonic melody of the fragment would not indicate. Styles and systems 
of harmony that would correspond with Celtic practice cannot be 
conjured ex vacuo. Archaic counterpoint and theory, and possibly 
extra-musical determinants, must seriously be considered to have been 
operative. Theoretical reconstruction will best wait upon what evi- 
dence is available of historical harmonic styles. 

Bardic harp music joined an almost continuous chordal accom- 
paniment to its melodies. In their exercises, ancient harpers rendered 
melody over a ground bass of tonic and dominant chords. A ground 
bass of such chords underlies the round “Sumer Is Icumen In”. The 
Irish cronan was originally a ground bass hummed by a chorus to the 
solo melody. An example of it survives in the air “’Tis Pretty to Be 


in Ballinderry” : © 


81 The piano keys displayed in printed collections of Irish music were not familiar to native 
Irish performers on the harp, fiddle, or pipes. Performers generally employed the key of G. 
For full discussion see Richard Henebry, “A Handbook of Irish Music,” pp. 66-67; and Edw. 
Bunting’s 1840 volume, p. 23. 

82 Edward Bunting, “The Ancient Music of Ireland,” 1840, p. 42. In Bunting, the tune is 
set in Bh major. As quoted in “Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” each note in the 
triplets is given equal value. 
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Ex. 21 





Quite in contrast with the ground bass and the continuous move- 
ment of chords is the style of harmony Hempson exhibited for Bunt- 
ing. “Sott’s Lamentation”,** as Hempson rendered it, is almost devoid 
of chordal accompaniment, the melody, though diatonic, merely being 
doubled, save for full tonic and dominant chords at strong cadences, 
and one or two thin harmonies elsewhere. “Feaghan Gleash” (p. 459), 
on the other hand, pentatonic in melody, contains full chords of ac- 
companiment. 

Hempson, on the whole, displayed an harmonic style dramatic yet 
rather spare in compositions the harmony of which Bunting noted. 
Other harpers, less austere, employed devices and styles different from 
those of Hempson. “The Banks of Claudy”,** for example, has a bass 
peculiar for its canonical imitations of sections of the treble melody. 
Apparently the harmonic styles employed by 18th-century harpers 
varied with both the taste of the performers and the character of par- 
ticular compositions. 

Typical dance and march tunes often demand an accompaniment 
removed in style from that suitable to most song-like airs. The Irish 
pipes, more musical than the bag-pipes, was an instrument especially 
associated with dancing and marching. On the decline of the harp, it 
was the piper who secured fame as the virtuoso. His instrument pro- 
vided drone harmonies that could be very thrilling. A scrutiny of the 
few dances and marches quoted reveals how eminently suitable one, 
two, or three drones would be for furnishing their accompaniment. 
Punctuation is of utmost importance in the use of drones. Its effect, 
and its technique, can best be appreciated by listening to an Irish piper. 


83 Thid., p. 4, following the Introduction. 
84 Tbid., p. 33. 
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Needless to say, all marches and dances were not conceived in the 
spirit of the pipes. The flashing contrasts, the sudden and seemingly 
irregular bursts of drone harmony are as foreign to some dances and 
marches as to most vocal and instrumental airs. A consideration of 
the harmony required by dance and march tunes would clarify, or per- 
haps complicate, ideas regarding their history. 

It will be seen that in tunes such as “The Battle of Clontarf” (p. 461) 
and “I’m Content with My Lot” (p. 462) the melody of alternate sec- 
tions outlines harmonic stress-registers with roots a major second apart. 
For such melody a regular succession of chords would not be proper 
accompaniment, but rather a drone sounding a root note, or a root and 
its fifth, for the duration of the section that outlines a harmony to 
which the drone is root. Logicaliy, of course, full chords could be 
alternated instead of roots, or roots and fifths; but the thinner harmony 
is more effective with the pipes. Full chords could be used more suit- 
ably with plucked strings. The ancient Celtic harpers sounded full 
chords in music based on an alternation of pairs of harmonies. 

Melodies which suggest an alternation of two harmonies rooted a 
major second apart are not in principle different from those that indi- 
cate modulations between modes similarly rooted. In stately vocal 
airs, such changes in tonality are likely to be gradual and prepared. 
The dance and march tunes, brusque and emphatic, would lose an ele- 
ment of shock or surprise if they moved, in modulation, through tran- 
sitional harmonies. 

Modulation between modes is a means of achieving great contrast 
within a small compass,—the utmost in compression, intensity, and 
surprise. In Irish airs, modulation is usually effected without altera- 
tion of intervals, though sometimes by means of this method, as in 
modulation between parallel modes. Modulation could occur, without 
alteration of intervals, between modes rooted on any interval of the 
diatonic scale. In Irish music, modulation of this sort from a minor to 
a major mode occurs invariably from the minor to the major mode 
rooted a major second below, or a minor third above, the root of the 
minor mode; and the reverse is true of modulation from a major mode 
to a minor. If the modulation is between two modes of the same 
tonality, minor or major, it occurs typically between modes rooted a 
perfect fourth or fifth apart. Tunes that might be claimed to display 
diatonic modes rooted on the third or fourth intervals of the diatonic 
scale are extremely rare and of doubtful modality for the most. “The 
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Battle of Clontarf” (p. 461), however, unmistakably modulates between 
major tonalities rooted a major second apart. 

“Old Irish Melody” (p. 454), “Shall We Ever Be in One Lodging?” 
(p. 455), and “I saw the Bright Lady a-sitting alone” (p. 454) illus- 
trate modulation between major and minor modes rooted on inter- 
vals a minor third apart. “The Lady in the Sun” (p. 456) and “The 
Merchant from Erne” (p. 455) modulate, without alteration of inter- 
vals, from minor modes to both majcr and minor modes. 

Modulation occurs not only between diatonic, hexatonic, and penta- 
tonic modes, but also between modes representative of these different 
types. “Shall We Ever Be in One Lodging?” modulates from one 
pentatonic mode to another. “I saw the Bright Lady a-sitting alone” 
(p. 454) and “Lament from the Bennada Glens” (p. 470) are hexatonic 
throughout, though they modulate from major to minor or the reverse. 
“The Dirge of Ossian” (p. 467), music in a minor mode that omits the 
second, modulates to a major mode that omits the fourth but includes 
as seventh the note elsewhere omitted in the hexatonic minor mode. 
In “The Merchant from Erne” (p. 455) and “Moorlough Mary” 
(p. 470), sections that modulate to a diatonic major mode contrast 
with the rest of the air, characterized by purely pentatonic formations. 
“Beside the River Laune” * is basically pentatonic save for a phrase 
that modulates to an hexatonic mode. “Cavan O'Reilly” *, in most 
sections hexatonic, modulates to a pentatonic mode in two important 
cadential phrases. “Ancient Clan March” ™ is pentatonic in its first 
part, hexatonic in its second. “The Silvermines” “* and “Reel” * have 
a similar construction. “Cherish the Ladies” ®, a jig, is hexatonic in its 
first part and diatonic in its second. 

Irish musicians favored modal modulations that involved no pro- 
nounced alteration of intervals. But they were not unaware of the 
possibilities of modulation to a related key effected through altering 
the fourth of the tonic key in a suitable succession of harmonies. 
“The Poor Blind Boy” (p. 454) and “The Cobbler of Castleberry” 
(p. 457) embody consummate modulations from a major key to that 
of its dominant. The return in “The Poor Blind Boy” is also perfect 


85 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 480. 
86 [bid., no. 591. 

87 George Petrie, op. cit., no. 983. 
88 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 27. 
89 [bid., no. 85. 

90 Jbid., no. 25. 
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and simple, its art being indistinguishable from the mood conveyed. 

“Slumber Song” (p. 455) modulates from a major mode to its parallel 
minor through flattening the third and sixth of the major. A beautiful 
version of “The Blackbird” *', through altering the third, modulates 
freely between a major mode with major and minor sevenths and its 
parallel minor mode. “Heather and Furze” * modulates by similar 
means from a minor mode to its parallel major. Nevertheless, most 
altered intervals in Irish music arise through the pull of accentual 
centers. “Ancient Clan March” (p. 477), in a minor tonality, exhibits 
major and minor thirds and sevenths, and perfect and augmented 
fourths. Its structure clearly indicates that tue alteration of its intervals 
is rhythmic in origin. Sometimes, in pentatonic or hexatonic com- 
positions, intervals that fill the gaps in their modes are present as 
ornament or as passing notes. Such intervals may be regarded as the 
accidentals of pentatonic or hexatonic modes. Their displacement, 
when they appear in such modes, is likely to be relatively great from 
the positions they would ordinarily occupy in the diatonic scale. 

Some Irish tunes do not close in the tonality which characterizes 
their greater extent. “The Banks of Glenoe”” gains an effect of sur- 
prise from a close in its relative minor. Slow airs, likewise pre- 
dominantly major in tonality, such as “The Hour I Prove False”,” 
“The Lass with the Bonny Brown Hair” (p. 469), and Air no. 54 in 
the Petrie collection (pps. 453, 455) gain an intense poignancy through a 
close in their relative minor. An unusual version of “The Blackbird” ** 
employs in its fi-:t part a minor mode analogous to the Dorian; and 
in its second part, a minor mode analogous to the Aeolian. 

Variety of modulation, rather than esoteric chords, distinguishes the 
harmony of Irish national music. In those airs that imply a conven- 
tional chordal accompaniment, not the individual chords implied, but 
the manner of their employment, imparts to the harmony its distinctive 
character. A charming regard is often appares* for the quality of the 
subdominant and the mediant, the submediant and the supertonic. 
Plagal harmony is common, and it is especially frequent at the opening 
and close of phrases. The thrice struck tone at the cadences of many 
airs and dance tunes has been remarked by most observers. 

91 “Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society”, vol. XVIII, pp. 36-37. 

92 P. W. Joyce, op. cit., no. 120. 

93 [bid., no. 78. 


94. V. Stanford, “Songs of Old Ireland,” 1882, p. 95. 
95 “Journal of the Irish Folk Song Society,” vol. XX, p. 62. 
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No more than echoes persist of the harmony of antique Celtic harp 
music. The mentality which supported its dissonances and its chords 
of the sixth has regressed if not vanished, and in its place has risen 
another, upon the origins of which it had perhaps long ago looked 
with scorn as rustic or popular. It is true that the melodic formations 
of many tunes,—for example, “Wink and She'll Follow You” (p. 461) ,— 
are reminiscent of the dissonant chords of ancient harpers; but these 
progressions reflect also a mentality capable of mingling such dis- 
sonances, in a consistent style, possibly never actualized as a theoretical 
system, with harmony quartal and quintal as well as tertian, formations 
pentatonic as well as diatonic and hexatonic. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Objective analysis of Irish music supports the belief, held by many 
who have listened, that this music possesses extraordinary worth. Its 
collectors and historians apparently had not the leisure to pursue a 
thorough investigation of the material in which they dealt. Nothing is 
more strange than the persistence of erroneous views fostered by Bunt- 
ing and his contemporaries, unless it be the neglect of the structure of 
the music, the want of a broad treatment of its modes, and the inade- 
quate appreciation of its harmonic resources. 

The diversity of its forms escaped editors of collections from which 
this diversity has been demonstrated. The significance of its modes 
eluded theorists wrecked either on the Scylla of rhythm or the 
Charybdis of harmony. And the endless variety of its moods tended 
to be hidden by Moore’s lyrics, which rang the themes of love and 
patriotism on some melodies not particularly intended to express them. 

Marvellous though many airs of such sentiments are, they must 
share place with the marches and dance tunes, the music of humor and 
cheer, the music of mourning, the music that renders the spirit of 
natural scenes and settings, the exquisite vignettes of children and 
youth, the ineffable lullabies, the tunes of labor and occupation, and 
especially that wondrous music—atmospheric and mysterious, playful 
and spritish—inspired by the fairies, supernatural beings of whom the 
old Irish can invariably recount intimate experiences. 

It must be conceded that Irish musicians, despite difficulties, created 
a national art that permitted, within a limited compass, a flexible and 
intense expression of the moods peculiarly Irish. This art, doubtless 
popular in origin, was not purely an instinctive effusion. Cherished 
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from the beginning by those that entertained the folk, it was given 
especial attention by harpers following the decline of their ancient 
instrumental music. They had cultivated it before this, of course, but 
not to the exclusion of other forms. The social dissolution that caused 
the ancient harp music to disintegrate drew the remnants of an 
aristocratic tradition more closely to the people. With the already 
sterile upper layers worn away, a musical sub-soil of immense richness 
lay exposed, from the 16th century. 

The oppression that isolated the Irish rarefied the spirit of their 
music. Instrumentalists, harried through the by-ways, so long as 
moved to music, sought a distinctive art that would be all-sufficing. 
Not until vulgarizing influences, such as the use of English, had 
penetrated, did a music of matchless refinement begin to show dross. 
While Irish culture endured, a sense of style unattainable elsewhere 
could have been absorbed by natives with the language. Only the 
disintegration of the culture has made enormities possible——the con- 
version of old slow airs to waltzes, and “Mother Machree”, and the 
so-called national anthem. The enemies of distinction have at last 
conquered—made the Irish like themselves. 

It is no longer a matter of elaborating native music to prepare a 
development that would lead infallibly to a greater Bach, Mozart, or 
Beethoven. The logic of history has excluded from the life of Western 
European instrumental forms the sources that might well have proved 
to be the most fertile of all; and it is too late by many centuries to do 
anything about it. In the field of modern European music, Ireland 
can at best hope for figures of the historical significance of a Sibelius. 
The really pressing concern at the present time should be not the pro- 
motion of a coterie to compose what is “modern”, but rather the 
recording of the collected national music by performers who still have 
its traditions. In this era of transition, of threatened or impending 
dissolution, it is more necessary to preserve riches than to encourage 
delusions. 











JAMES PARKER AND THE 
“DUTCH CHURCH” 


By VIRGINIA L. REDWAY 


T has been said that the name “America” was conferred upon this 
continent “by an obscure German professor, in a French college, 
after an Italian (Amerigo Vespucci) in the service of Portugal.” 

A parallel to this admixture of nationalities was the editing and 
“versifying” of the Psalms of David in English by Francis Hopkinson 
of Pennsylvania, for the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church in New 
York. This was printed, in his Beaver Street office, by James Parker of 
New Jersey, with movable type from Amsterdam, and was said by 
three great bibliographers, Charles Hildeburn,’ Charles Evans,’ and 
Frank Metcalf,* to be the first in America. 

“The Psalms of David”, printed in 1767 in New York, had for its 
godfathers men whose names commanded attention and respect—James 
Parker, printer and journalist, and Francis Hopkinson, America’s first 
poet-composer, statesman, and one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. It had, for its ancestry, the heritage of the Reforma- 
tion; for its place of birth, a land overtaxed by the cost of wars fought 
in Europe; and for a nursery, a province and city irritated by constant 
friction between royal governors and tax-burdened citizens. 

When Benjamin Franklin was eight years old, James Parker was 
born at Woodbridge, N. J., in 1714. James was the son of Samuel 
Parker, and the grandson of Elisha Parker and Elizabeth Hinckley, 
sister of Governor Thomas Hinckley. Elisha was the first representa- 

1 Charles Swift Richie Hildeburn, “Sketches of Printers and Printing in Colonial New York,” 
1895, p. 46: “Francis Hopkinson’s musical arrangement of the English translation of the Psalms 
for the Dutch Church issued in 1767 and the first book of music printed from type in America 
is about the only volume bearing Parker’s name during these years.” 

2 Charles Evans, “American Bibliography,” 1907. Referring to “The Psalms of David’ (Evans 
10561) he states in the descriptive analysis, “Translated for the Consistory of the Church and 
edited by Francis Hopkinson. This is the first book of music printed from type in America. The 
type for the music notes was obtained from Amsterdam.” 

3 Frank J. Metcalf, “American Writers and Compilers of Sacred Music,” 1925, p. 129: “In 
1767 James Parker had issued from his printing office in Beaver Street in New York city the 
psalms of David edited by Francis Hopkinson, with the music printed above each line. This was 
the first book printed from music type in America. The type had been imported from Amsterdam. 
Only the melody was printed above each line alternating with the lines of words. The Worcester 


Collection, however, had all the parts printed on the double staff as is the rule at the present day, 
so that it can claim to be the first book of complete music from type.” 
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tive of the family in America. Having come from Kent, he settled first 
at Barnstable, Mass., later moving to Staten Island, and about 1669 to 
Woodbridge, Middlesex County, New Jersey.* 

When James was eleven, his father died. Before this, however, it is 
not improbable that James became acquainted with the remarkable 
printer of New York, William Bradford, who, for the purpose of print- 
ing the Session Laws of the Provincial Assembly, passed in 1723, brought 
his press over from New York to Perth Amboy, N. J., the old capital 
of East Jersey. This was the first book printed with a New Jersey im- 
print.’ 

Printing undoubtedly made an indelible impression on this child of 
nine. It is therefore quite logical to find him apprenticed to the same 
William Bradford, of the city of New York, and Printer to the King in 
the Provinces of New York and New Jersey. The indenture dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1726, (1727 N. S.) tells the circumstances that surrounded boys 
of that age, serving an apprenticeship. The terms were, that James was 
with him to live and (after the manner of an apprentice) to serve from the first of 


January, Anno Domini One thousand seven hundred and twenty six, till the full 
term of eight years be compleated and Ended. 


Bradford had to bind himself 


that during the said term he should by the best means of Method that he can Teach 
or Cause the Said Apprentice to be Taught, the Art and Mystery of a Printer and 
Book-Binder.® 

In view of subsequent events, one is led to wonder how much Brad- 
ford upheld his side of the contract to furnish him 
with sufficient Meat, Drink, Apparel, Lodging and Washing fitting for an Appren- 
tice, and at the Expiration of said Term of Eight years, shall give to said Apprentice 
two suits of Apparel, one of them to be new. 

In his History of Printing,’ Isaiah Thomas said that William Brad- 
ford was characterized by Benjamin Franklin as “a cunning old fox”— 
be this as it may, he was very kind to Franklin when a young and needy 
adventurer, as is apparent from the account which Franklin himself 
gives of their first and second interviews. 

While, therefore, Bradford’s treatment of James is purely conjec- 


4 The distinguished John Cortlandt Parker, of Newark, N. J., was a descendant on a collateral 
line through James Parker of Perth Amboy, a cousin of James Parker, printer. Cf. Address before 
the New Jersey Historical Society, Jan. 5, 1920: “Cortlandt Parker, Citizen, Lawyer and Church- 
man. A Memorial Volume,” by Edward M. Collie. 

5 Cf. William Nelson, “Check List of the Issues of the Press of New Jersey,” 1899. 

6 William Nelson: ‘Some New Jersey Printers and Printing in the Eighteenth Century,” 1911. 

T Isaiah Thomas, “The History of Printing in America,” Worcester, 1810, pps. 94, 273. 
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tural, it is a fact that he advertised James’s time for sale with twenty- 
one months of the indenture remaining unfulfilled; and in the May 
28, 1733, issue of his own newspaper, “The New-York Gazette”, he ad- 
vertised that James had fled! 


Ran away the 17th Instant May, from William Bradford an Aprentice [sic] Lad, 
named James Parker, by Trade a Printer, aged about 19 years; he is of a fresh 
Complection, with short yellowish Hair; having on a yellowish Bengall Coat, 
Jacket and Breeches, lined with the same, and has taken with him a brown colour’d 
coarse Coat, with flat mettal Buttons, Two Frocks, Two Shirts, One strip’d Ticken 
Jacket and Breeches. He has likewise ........ or taken away several other Goods, 
as Linnen of several sorts, Silk and Worsted Stockings, Silk Handkerchiefs, Books, 
Knives, two Composing Sticks and other Tools belonging to the Printing Trade. 
Whoever takes up and secures the said Apprentice, so that his said Master may 
have him again shall have Forty Shillings, as a Reward, and all Reasonable 
Charges, Paid by William Bradford. 


Fortified with this not inconsiderable amount of goods or loot, James 
disappeared. Did he go to John Peter Zenger, a former apprentice of 
Bradford’s, and soon to launch a competitor newspaper, or did James 
forsake New York and its possibility of detection, and go to Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia? From the fact that later in life James named 
his son Samuel Franklin Parker, and that James was set up in 1742 in 
the printing business in New York by Franklin, it may be assumed 
that James sought refuge with him in Philadelphia. 

Nelson * says of this period of James’s life: 


It is not unlikely that he wandered to Philadelphia and found employment in the 
office of Benjamin Franklin. That shrewd judge of boys and men afterward proved 
himself to be a substantial backer and life long friend of the Jersey Printer. 


Fay ® states unqualifiedly 


after his [Franklin’s] venture in South Carolina—with his workman Timothee 
and Timothee’s widow—had prospered, he aided the widow of his brother James, 
who lived in Newport, and in 1741 he established a printing shop in New York. 
He put another one of his workmen, whom he had hired in 1733, in charge, one 
James Parker, who had fled from his master, William Bradford. When Franklin 
had taught him, he sent him back to struggle against his former employer.!° 


8 “Dictionary of American Biography,” vol. XIV, p. 226. 

® Bernard Fay, “Franklin the Apostle of Modern Times,” 1929, p. 201. 

10 Cf, “Franklin's Autobiography,” Harper & Brother, 1849: “The partnership at Carolina 
having succeeded I was encouraged to engage in others, and to promote several of my workmen 
who had behaved well, by establishing them in printing houses in different colonies on the same 
terms with that in Carolina. Most of them did well, being enabled at the end of the term, six 
years, to purchase the type of me and go on working for themselves by which means several 
families were raised.” 
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Franklin, while encouraging his former workman, was characteris- 
tically careful in making the contract between them. A co-partner- 
ship “Between Benjamin Franklin of the City of Philadelphia, in the 
Province of Pennsylvania, Printer, of the One Part, and James Parker 
of the Said City Printer of the other Part” was entered into on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1741-2, which was to continue for six years. Franklin pro- 
vided “Four Hundred Pounds Weight of Letters”, press and other ap- 
purtenances, taking one-third of the profits, while Parker had the 
management and control and the other two thirds.’ Franklin had 
shown his confidence in Parker by placing Benjamin Mecom, his 
nephew, in this office in order to learn the trade. This was the begin- 
ning of a connection which, though many times helpful to the volatile 
“Benny”, proved a doubtful blessing to Parker. 

With Franklin’s backing, Parker plunged into printing and pub- 
lishing in a big way. Bradford’s paper, “The New-York Gazette”, was 
practically dead; and the time seemed ripe for him to start “The New- 
York Weekly Post-Boy” * later known as “The New-York Gazette, 
Revived in The Weekly Post-Boy.” This newspaper had a long and 
interesting career, being bound up with the varying and engrossing po- 
litical events of the day, and lasted until Parker’s death in 1770. It was 
then carried along ineffectually by others for the next three years. The 
real spark of its life had died out. 

Running a newspaper in those days meant an ever-present danger 
to the editor. The inevitable happened, and Parker found himself in 
trouble with the government several times: once censured; once 
brought before the grand jury; and twice arrested. 

Honors crowded upon him, and he followed Bradford’s example 
in becoming printer to the government, not only in New York, but 
also in New Jersey. In 1751, he started the first printing press of any 
permanency in that Province; and four years later in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, he acquired the press set up by Franklin for the non-coopera- 
tive nephew, “Benny” Mecom. He was printer to Yale College, and 
together with John Holt, as silent partner and manager, he launched 
the first Connecticut newspaper, “The Connecticut Gazette.” This busi- 


11 Worthington C. Ford. Mass. Historical Society Proceedings. Ser. 2, XVI, 1902. ‘That all 
Money received or to be received for Printing, or for any Thing done - - - - - shall be divided 
into three equal Parts Two of which said Parts + 1e said James Parker shall have for his Care 
Management and Performance aforesaid, and the said Benjamin Franklin shall have the remaining 
Third Part thereof.” 

12 Probably January 4, 1743. Cf. Article on James Parker, “Dictionary of American Biog- 


raphy,” 1934. 
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ness connection with Holt, brought about by Franklin, proved later a 
veritable thorn in Parker’s flesh. 

In addition to all this, he printed books, almanacs in English and 
Dutch, four magazines at different times, works on history, religion, 
husbandry, and was printer to the New York government until 1760. 

Parker’s contribution to the progress of the times was not confined 
to one channel. Economically, he was one of the giants of the day, and 
he left upon it his impress. Not only in printing and journalism did 
he lead his peers; the primitive Colonial postal service stood in need of 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of such an energetic man. Conse- 
quently he was made postmaster at Woodbridge, and also at New 
Haven (1754), and later became comptroller of the general post-office 
of the British Colonies. The document (now in the possession of the 
American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia) appointing Parker 
Agent and Comptroller, during Franklin’s absence abroad, is dated 
April 22nd, 1757, and states that Parker had 


all Power to transact and perform such Matters and Things for us and in our Name 
& Behalf, relating to the Management of the General Post-Office on the Continent 
of North America. 


It emphasized 


Special Trust & Confidence in James Parker of Woodbridge, in New Jersey, and 
of his Ability & Sufficiency to manage & better regulate the Post on the Continent 
of North America.'* 


Franklin’s confidence in Parker was not misplaced. He continued 
to grow by dint of the necessities of his office. However, seven years 
elapsed before the fruits of his ability “to better regulate” were pub- 
lished in the following news item in “The New-York Mercury” of 
January 2, 1764: 

For the Benefit of Trade & Commerce, General Post-Office, Woodbridge. 

This Day at 1 o’clock, a Post Rider with the Mail for Philadelphia sets out from 
New-York Post Office, for the first Time in order that the Stage between those 
two Cities, may be performed three Times in a Week, if Weather permits, by 


which Means Letters will pass from one to the other in less than 24 Hours. 
James Parker, Comptroller. 


The confidence felt by Franklin was further exhibited in the fact 


13 Later in 1765, his territory was divided, and he had charge of the district of the north, 
operating from Woodbridge. The same year when business was not too time-consuming, he started 
a printing business in Burlington, N. J. where he did public printing for Governor William 
Franklin and also printed the “History of New Jersey,” by Judge Samuel Smith. 
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that, while he was abroad, he appointed Parker as financial auditor of 
the firm of Franklin & Hall in Philadelphia. 

In keeping with the old adage that only the busy people have the 
leisure to do things, Parker found time to be captain of a troop of horse 
in Woodbridge, and performed the duties of lay-reader in the Episcopal 
Trinity Church of his own home town, as well as those of the Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas of Middlesex County, N. J. His experi- 
ence with this office was also productive. In 1764, he compiled and 
printed a guide entitled “Conductor Generalis; Or, The Office, Duty 
and Authority of Justices of the Peace, High Sheriffs—etc.” This proved 
to be an authority for many years; a second edition appeared in 1767. 
The contrast between the “Apprentice Lad” of 1733 and the author of 
the Conductor Generalis is striking. 

* * 
* 


During the years that Parker had been growing in importance, use- 
fulness and prosperity, New York had been the scene of a constant 
struggle between the English government and the colonial inhabitants. 
A stream of Royal Governors—Cosby, Clarke, Clinton, Osborne, 
Hardy, Monckton and Moore—flowed on, with a never-failing misun- 
derstanding of the political situation. The Honourable Rip Van Dam, 
Chief Justice De Lancey and Dr. Colden appeared upon the scene to 
help the situation as they saw it. Only the perspective of history can 
properly evaluate the results of their efforts for a peaceful and just order- 
ing of colonial affairs. The times were out of joint. The question that 
always loomed above everything was: which side would the Indians 
take in the inevitable conflict with the French in Canada? 

Outwardly New York was a pleasant place to live in. With the ap- 
praising eye of the foreigner, Professor Kalm, a Swedish traveler of 
that period, wrote: 

In size New York comes nearest to Boston and Philadelphia; but with regard to its 
fine buildings, its opulence and extensive commerce, it disputes the preference with 
them. The streets do not run so straight as those of Philadelphia, and have con- 


siderable bendings; however they are very spacious and well built, and most of 
them are paved, excepting in high places, where it has been found useless.’ 


A gentleman of the cloth, the Rev. Mr. Burnaby expands his impres- 


14 Mrs, Martha J. Lamb and Mrs. Burton Harrison, “History of the City of New York,” 1880, 
vol. II, pp. 633-635. 
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sions: “the women are handsome and agreeable, though rather more 
reserved than the Philadelphia ladies.” Apparently many doors were 
open to him, for he tells that 


the amusements are balls and sleighing parties in the winter, and, in the summer, 
going in parties upon the water and fishing, or making excursions into the country. 
There are several houses, pleasantly situated up the East River, near New York, 
where it is common to have turtle-feasts. 


The citizens of the middle-eighteenth century enjoyed concerts given 
from time to time and listened to the same sort of music that was cur- 
rent in Europe. As an example: John Kip of Broad Street allowed 
“Gentlemen and Ladies from Eight in the Morning till Eight at Night 
to view the inside of a musical machine imported from England, previ- 
ously shown twice before the King”. Though this was the Age of Rea- 
son, it yearned at the same time for the irrational and supernatural.”® 
The announcement is particularly interesting because the music played 
is specially mentioned, a fact of no little importance. Parker’s paper 
proclaimed in one of its earliest issues: 


The unparallel’d Musical Clock made by that great Master of Machinery, David 
Lockwood. This great Curiosity performs by Springs only; it is a Machine incom- 
parable in its Kind; it excels all others in the Beauty of its Structure, it is most 
entertaining in its Musick, and plays the choicest Airs from the celebrated Operas 
with the greatest Nicety and Exactness; It performs with beautiful Graces, ingeni- 
ously and variously intermix’d the French Horn Pieces, perform’d upon the Organ, 
German and Common Flute, Flageolet, etc. as Sonatas, Concertos, Marches, Min- 
uets, Jiggs and Scotch Airs, compos’d by Corelli, Alberoni, Mr. Handel, and other 
great and eminent Masters of Musick.!¢ 


In matters concerning the religious condition of the times, a most 
perplexing situation presented itself. The church originally brought 
over from Holland, which had developed steadily and peacefully with 
the years, became suddenly a seething arena of discussion and partisan- 
ship. The reason was that the older members wanted their services 
conducted in Dutch, as of yore, while the young people wanted them 
in English! Here was an impasse, most assuredly. Ever since 1624, when 
the Krankenbezoekers (Comforters of the Sick) Krol and Huyghen— 
followed four years later by Jonas Michaélius, the first minister—had 
founded the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, it had grown into one 

15 Cf. Hugo Leichtentritt, “Mechanical Music in Olden Times,” in “The Musical Quarterly,” 


January, 1934, Pp. 22. 
16 “The New-York Weekly Post-Boy,” October 17, 1743. 
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of the bulwarks of the community. Its first little church was nothing 
but a loft over a horse mill for the grinding and tanning of bark; it 
then developed through the period of the frame gambrel-roofed build- 
ing of 1633, on to the long life of the sturdy stone “church in the fort”, 
erected in 1642 under the directorship of Governor Kieft. 

Following political changes, brought about by the English taking 
possession of New York in 1664—over an expostulating Peter Stuyves- 
ant—the Dutch and English congregations very sensibly took turns in 
the use of this building.’ In 1693 the structure was turned over to the 
English garrison, while the Dutch built their own church on Garden 
Street (now Exchange Place), a fact viewed with some apprehension, 
as it seemed at the time very “far out of town.” 

Steadily the Dutch Church grew, with services always in Dutch. In 
time it was found necessary again to expand, and this “New Church”, 
later known as the Middle-Church, was erected in 1729 on Nassau 
Street, between Cedar and Liberty. This was the cradle, so to speak, of 
“The Psalms of David, New York, 1767”; for it was in this church that 
the battle of the English-vs.-Dutch-language controversy was fought. 

This church building seemed destined to play an interesting rdle in 
the history of New York; for it later was used by the British when they 
occupied New York, as a prison, and eventually as a riding school! 

The church building, when left a mere shell owing to these un- 
churchly uses, was later restored and returned to religious service for 
many years. In 1844, the structure became secular, as it were. The 
United States Post Office occupied it, until it was sold and torn down, 
in 1882, to make room for one of New York’s present-day commercial 
buildings. 

Fortunately, the Dutch congregation could not foresee this end. The 
problem of the future concerned itself with religion, and its hand- 
maidens, music and language. These questions loomed large in their 
minds, and the peaceful old Dutch church in consequence was nearly 
disrupted. Many times the solemn and dignified Consistory met to hear 
and consider the merits of the dissension of years, now coming to a head. 


New York, May 3, 1762 


Messrs. Jacobus Roosevelt and Philip Livingston presented a request, signed by 
a great number of members of the congregation, as well as others, together with a 
request from young men baptized and partly reared in our church, for the services 


17 William Leverich Brower, and Henry >. Miller, “Collegiate Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church of the City of New York. Her Organization and Development,” 1928, p. 115. 
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of a minister using the English language for our church, according to the Nether- 
landish Constitution.'8 


The next year, on January 10, 1763, a letter from the perturbed Con- 
sistory to the Reverend gentlemen, David Longueville and James Brin- 
shall at Amsterdam, told the story of their dilemma: the age-old ques- 
tion of how to hold the young. 


But being an English colony, and all matters of government, courts of justice, and 
our trade and traffic with foreigners carried on in the English language, has, by the 
length of time, gradually underminded [sic] our mother tongue, in so much that 
there is scarce a principal family in this city and even in our own church, whose 
children clearly understand the Dutch language; by means whereof we have daily 
the mortification to see the offspring of the wealthiest members of our congrega- 
tion leave our divine worship, not being able to apprehend what is taught, and 
join themselves to different societies that are amongst us; and in such numbers 
that the respective English congregations at present in the city, for the greatest 
part, consist of persons who are descendants of parents who were former com- 
municants of our church; and they daily leave us, not, without regret, on account 
of their not fully understanding the Dutch ministers, and of course are more 
edified by English preaching. . . . You will be pleased to aid and assist us in look- 
ing out for a worthy man... . And as our New Church is a large edifice, being 
one hundred English feet long and seventy-five feet wide, it will require a man 
with a strong audible voice, clear and distinct in his speech. He must be a good 
orator, used to elegant language, acquainted with men and books, to be orthodox 
in his principles, of an unblemished character, and affable in his behavior, whose 
piety is exemplary; in short, a truly godly man, whose life and conversation may 
be worthy of imitation. .. . 

We cannot, gentlemen, sufficiently enumerate to you the benefits that would 
result or arise from such a godly minister to future generations. For as we are 
the first in this part of the world, and I may say the metropolis and centre of 
America, that shall lead the van to have the Word of God explained and delivered 
in the English language, according to that system of doctrine which is professed 
and taught by the Reformed Protestant Dutch churches in Holland. 

Jouan Ritzema, V. D. M. 

LamBERTUs DE Ronoe. V. D. M. 
P.S. We beg you will be pleased to enquire into the qualifications of the Rev. Mr. 
Archibald Laidlie, Minister at Vlissingen [Flushing] and the Rev. Mr. Jas. Afflick 
at Middleburg. Perhaps one of them may answer all the ends and purposes 
required.’® 


Dutch Bibles, Psalters and Catechisms had up to this time been 
printed in the Netherlands, and been sent over here for use in the 


18 “Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York,” published by the State, under the super- 
vision of Hugh Hastings, 1901-1905, p. 3817. 
19 [bid., p. 3854. 
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church and home. However, the question of the possibility of a com- 
plete service in English carried with it consideration of many intricate 
details. It might be fairly easy to procure a Dutch catechism previously 
translated and to use it in New York. But what should they do about 
music? The tunes of the metrical psalter, which they had sung from 
their infancy were the same as those sung in the home country. To 
consider any other was out of the question. Consequently the next best 
thing would be to have the psalms arranged in English rhyme, with the 
same number of syllables to which their ears were accustomed, and sing 
them to the age-old tunes. It seemed at the time that the question was 
a simple one, and could safely be entrusted to one of their own church. 
Again a Consistory meeting was held (July 5, 1763), and after “calling 
on God’s name”, the usual opening, the knotty problem was again 
tackled. 


The plan of certain Psalms in English rhyme, according to our music, was laid 
before the consistory, and so far approved. The matter was referred to a commit- 
tee to examine, when further completed, who are then to consult with others. The 
committee are domine Ritzema, Cornelius Clopper, Theodorus Van Wyck, Pieter 
Keteltas, and Dirck Brinckerhoff.?° 


Finally, in spite of a large opposition, it was decided by a majority 
of the Consistory that a call should be sent to a young Scotch clergyman, 
Dr. Archibald Laidlie, at Vlissingen (Flushing), Holland, to come over 
to New York in order to hold services of the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church in English. His duties were described to him in no uncertain 
terms: 


Your service in English is limited to the New Church; to preach therein twice a 
week, either both times on Sunday, or once on Sunday and once in the week, 
according to the pleasure of the Consistory; of these discourses, one must be on the 
Heidelberg Catechism, in course, as usual in our church; you are also to admin- 
ister, in turn, the Lord’s Supper, and hold the Preparatory Service before it; you 
are also to preach on the so-called Festivals, Paas [Easter], Pinkster [Whitsuntide], 
Ascension Day, Christmas, and on the Days of Prayer and Thanksgiving ap- 
pointed by the public authorities, according to the arrangement made from time 
to time; and also to catechize [the children] in the elements of the Reformed 
religion. For this we promise to pay you £ 300 New York money... . 7! 


This was signed July 21, 1763, by Lambertus De Ronde, Praeses, 
Joannes Ritzema, Scriba. The Diakonen (Deacons) were Gerardus 


20 Ibid., p. 3872. 
21 [bid., p. 3879. 
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Beekman, Jacobus Roosevelt, Garret Rapelye, Isaac Roosevelt, Dirck 
Brinckerhoff, and Peter Keteltas. 

The Ouderlingen (Elders) included Peter Lott, Cornelius Bogert,” 
Cornelius Clopper, Simon Johnson, Theodorus Van Wyck, and John 
Bogert, Jr.” 

Dr. Laidlie arrived the following April and preached his first sermon 
in English on the afternoon of April 15, 1764, in the “New Church”, to 
a large and enthusiastic congregation of over a thousand. Though the 
sermon was in the English language, the lack of an English Psalm book 
made it necessary for the Psalms to be sung in Dutch, led by Jacobus 
Van Antwerp, the “foresinger.” In spite of this incongruity, the affair 
was a tremendous success. The church was crowded, aisles filled up, 
some of the more daring forced to climb up to the windows, and to 
prove definitely the utter inadequacy of space, “many of the most 
respectable people stood through the whole exercise.” After it was 
over, one little old lady approached the minister deferentially and is 
said to have exclaimed: “Oh Dominie! We have prayed for you in 
Dutch, and the Lord sent you to us in English!” ** A two hour sermon, 
preceded by an exordium remotum and an exordium proximum had 
only whetted their enthusiasm. 

Following this success, galleries were built in the church, and plans 
were made for yet another church, the “North Church”, to be built on 
Horse and Cart Lane (William St.) where nothing but English services, 
both morning and afternoon, were to be held. 

Perhaps the secret of Laidlie’s success lay in the fact that his guiding 

purpose was “obedience of God, and—a view to being more extensively 
useful.” *° One of his letters to his native country described his re- 
ception: 
The people received me with the greatest friendship possible and rejoiced so at 
my coming that the whole city seemed to be in confusion; . . . this city is large 
and populous beyond what I expected. The Lord Mayor, several of the Aldermen 
and most of the principal inhabitants are of Dutch families, and so belong to the 
congregation of which I am now minister. . . . The place is very healthy, the 
people uncommonly kind. 


22 The name of Bogert was written on the fly leaf of the copy of “The Psalms of David,” 
New York, 1767, kindly lent to me by Mr. William Leverich Brower, Senior Officer of the Church 
of St. Nicholas, New-York, through Miss Margaret Coe, in charge of the Church Library. Miss 
Coe is the daughter of the late Rev. Edward Benton Coe. 

23 Brower and Miller, op. cit. 

24 Jonathan Greenleaf, “History of the Churches in New York City,” 1846, p. 16. 

25 Brower and Miller, op. cit., pps. 22, 23. 
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In another letter, having cited the fact that the Dutch congregation 

was the most numerous, the Episcopalians, greatest in power though the 
magistrates were Dutch, and enumerating the other sects, Laidlie 
declared: 
This brief account will satisfy you that I do not live in the wilds. On the contrary, 
the people are rather too polite, and by the army in the last war, have got such a 
taste for high life and gay dress that in these fashionable articles they are not in- 
ferior to any people in Europe. 


The need for a proper service book in English was increasingly ap- 
parent. Consequently two weeks later on May first, 1764, a committee 
was appointed by Dr. Laidlie to include Theodorus Van Wyck, Isaac 
Roosevelt, and D. Brinckerhoff to revise some proofs of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, Confession, Formularies, etc. As New York had no music 
type for the printing of the music of the Psalms, it was further resolved 
to send to Holland to Messrs. Longueville and Blinshall for type for the Psalm 
Book, and that to each of those gentlemen £25, New York currency, should be 
given, in acknowledgement of their trouble in furthering the call on domine 
Laidlie, and that this sum should be laid out on a piece of silver, such as would 
best please these parties, with the ‘Arms’ of our corporation on the same.”® 


Meanwhile one of their own number had been trying his hand at 
versifying the psalms in English, in order to sing them with the old 
Dutch tunes. Nearly a year had passed by since the “plan of certain 
Psalms in English rhyme” had been agitated. Alas, in vain! So hopeless 
was the situation that, on May 22, it was resolved 


That Mr. Evert Byvank be released from his engagement to versify the Psalms in 
English in the same manner as they are versified in Dutch; and that the commit- 
tee, with Mr. Hopkinson, inquire in reference to the best method of doing this 
according to the genius of the English tongue, and that the versifying be done 


accordingly.?* 
* * 


Francis Hopkinson of Philadelphia was known as a young man of 
outstanding musical ability. He was a composer; he played the harpsi- 
chord and organ; had taught the children of the churches of St. Peter 
and Christ Church to sing psalms, and only the year before had brought 
out an engraved “Collection of Psalm Tunes.” 

Logically, the Consistory in New York decided that he was the most 


26 “Ecclesiastical Records,” op. cit., p. 3921. 
27 Thid., p. 3922. 
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capable person, young as he was, to take some already existing version 
of metrical psalter in English, and adapt it as far as possible to the dif- 
ferent metres of the Dutch tunes. Correspondence was immediately 
entered into. 

In the meantime, the energetic Dr. Laidlie and his committee had 
worked with rapidity and effectiveness on the revision of the Catechism. 
In a little over a month from the appointment of the committee, the 
Consistory recorded that, on June 5, 


The Heidelberg Catechism in English was presented by the committee. It had 
been prepared by them from translations already existing. This translation, having 
been compared by the consistory with the Dutch, to their satisfaction, was ap- 
proved and ordered to be printed.?° 


Sometime before this, a young printer, by the name of John Holt, 
had come up from Williamsburg, Virginia, and having been recom- 
mended to James Parker by Benjamin Franklin, was taken into Parker’s 
plant at New Haven, which he managed as silent partner, while Parker 
was operating his New York and Woodbridge offices. 

In the year 1760, he left New Haven to go to New York in order 
to help Parker in that office. Again he was a silent partner, for the 
former partners, William Weyman, followed by Parker’s nephew, 
Samuel, had proved impossible. 

This partnership between Parker and Holt in turn was dissolved 
May 6, 1762, when Holt leased from Parker the printing press, and Holt 
for the next four years carried on the newspaper without Parker. 

It was therefore to John Holt that the task of printing the revised 
Catechism was given. In less than two months appeared the announce- 
ment in “The New-York Gazette; or, The Weekly Post-Boy” of July 
26, 1764: 

Just Published and to be sold at the Printing Office at the Exchange in New York 


The Heidelberg Catechism .. . Translated for the use of the Reformed Protestant 
Dutch Church of the City of New-York. Printed and sold by John Holt. 


Evidently there was a demand for it, for a second edition appeared on 
March 13, 1767. (Evans 9694. Evans. 10642.)” 

While Holt was printing the much needed Catechism in English, 
correspondence between the Consistory and Francis Hopkinson, relative 


28 Thid., p. 3924. 
29 “The New-York Journal or General Advertiser,” March 12, 1767. 
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to the wording of the Psalms in the Psalm Book, was bearing fruit. 
Within three weeks, Hopkinson had deliberated and had made his de- 
cision to help these Dutch New-Yorkers. The question of financial 
emolument was cautiously approached and secured. On June 29, 1764, 
the Consistory recorded a response from the distinguished and gifted 
Philadelphian. 


A letter was read from Mr. Francis Hopkinson, dated June 11th, 1764, concerning 
the versifying of the Psalms of David, in English, in the manner proposed. The 
consistory agreed to pay him for revising what has already been done, forty pis- 
toles; and for completing the whole, one hundred pistoles. Of this amount, fifty 
pistoles shall be paid when the work, according to the new plan, shall be half done, 
if Hopkinson asks it. And inasmuch as certain members are to pay the first men- 
tioned forty pistoles, the consistory agrees to pay them out of the first printed 
Psalm books, or out of other funds. They shall also make the necessary arrange- 
ments for paying the last named one hundred pistoles, and other necessary ex- 
penses of versifying the Psalms.®° 


Continuous supervision was exercised, even over the famous Mr. 
Hopkinson, for “Domine Laidlie, Theodorus Van Wyck, D. Brincker- 
hoff, Isaac Roosevelt and Cornelius Clopper were appointed a commit- 
tee to receive the Psalms, from time to time, from Mr. Hopkinson and 
revise the same, and to uphold him in his work.” *° 

The year following was therefore a busy one for Hopkinson in Phila- 
delphia, working on his versifying, and for the Consistory in New York, 
making the necessary arrangements for the payment of the bill for the 
music type, imported from Holland. 

In another solemn gathering, the Consistory noted on September 16, 


1765, that 


the letter of Mr. Daniel Crommelin, of Amsterdam, May 31st, 1765, with the bill 
for the Music Notes, amounting to 557 guilders, and 12 stivers, was brought in. 
Resolved, That the same be paid to him, either in a bill of exchange or in ready 
money. That Mr. Evert Bancker was appointed to borrow the necessary money 
from the Treasurer, and afterwards restore it from the proceeds of the book, when 
printed.*# 


Things were shaping up: the “Music Notes” were bought, and Hop- 
kinson was getting his copy ready. Now the question was—how many 
copies of the entire Psalm Book, with or without the Catechism would 
be ordered and how many could be sold.” 


30 “Ecclesiastical Records,” op. cit., p. 3931. 
31 [bid., p. 4010. 
32 Thid., p. 4010. 
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A new committee evidently was appointed, possibly to impart to the 

work a little more speed. 
Messrs. Jno. Brevoort, Anthony Ten Eyck, Jacobus Van Zandt and Abram Lott 
was [sic] appointed a committee to further the preparation of the Psalm Book 
and Formularies. Said committee will secure the paper in the best manner pos- 
sible, and agree with the printer for the whole impression of 2000 copies with 500 
Catechisms separately. If it is required to pay immediately for the paper, or for 
part of the printing before the work is entirely done, they have the right to draw 
upon the Treasurer for the necessary sum.®? 

Finally the work was complete. Francis Hopkinson had “versified” 
the entire one hundred and fifty Psalms, the Ten Commandments, the 
Song of Zacharias, the Song of the Virgin Mary, the Song of Simeon, 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, selecting fifty of the Dutch tunes, 
usually found printed at the back of the old Dutch bibles, and mating 
these to his English versions, based largely on that of Tate and Brady’s 
(First edition 1696). 

About this time, Hopkinson wrote in a letter of December 13, 1765, 
to his “dear Friend” Benjamin Franklin, who was on the other side of 
the Atlantic, that he had called on his [Franklin’s] family and had 
“put Miss Sally’s Harpsichord in the best order” he could. In a com- 
forting, neighborly way he reported “the Instrument as to the Touch 
and all machinery, is entirely ruined and I think past Recovery.” 
He advised selling the old one and getting her a new one “of a more 
simple Construction . . . for Miss Sally really plays very well.” He had 
one of Kirkman’s double harpsichords, with a swell and piano move- 
ment, which gave him the greatest satisfaction. The high point of the 
letter, however, is in his modest matter-of-fact announcement: 

I have finished the Translation of the Psalms of David, to the great Satisfaction of 
the Dutch Congregation at New York & they have paid me £145 their Currency 
which I intend to keep as a Body Reserve in Case I should go to England.** 

The word “translation” has been taken by several to mean that Hop- 
kinson actually took the Dutch words and turned these into English. 
But in the preface to the Psalm Book it is stated specifically: 
the following Version of the Psalms of David, which is greatly indebted to that 
of Dr. Brady and Mr. Tate; Some of the Psalms being transcribed verbatim from 
their Version, and others altered so as to fit them to the Music used in the Dutch 
Churches. 

Noah Webster,** some forty years later, defined “translation” as a 


33 This letter is in the possession of The American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 
34 Noah Webster, ““A Compendious Dictionary of the English Language,” New Haven, 1806. 
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“removal, change, version.” It is therefore possible to assume that the 
same interpretation was assigned to this much-disputed word, in 1765. 
Hopkinson said, “I have finished the translation, [or version] of the 
Psalms.” .. . not, “I have translated the Psalms.” ' 

Hastings * also holds this view, together with James Warrington 
and Sonneck **—namely, that it was a piece of work for a psalmodist 
and versifier, not for a linguist. Hastings pins down the argument with 
the fact that after Hopkinson’s death, only one book in Dutch was 
found in his library. 

Nevertheless the title page may be misleading if the punctuation is 
not strictly observed. It reads: 

The/Psalms/Of/David,/ With/The Ten Commandments,/Creed, Lord’s Prayer, 
&c./In Metre./ 

After the period, and spaced appreciably below, it reads: 


Also,/The Catechism, Confession of Faith,/Liturgy, &c./Translated from the 
Dutch./ For the Use of the Reformed Protestant Dutch/Church of the City of 
NEW-YORK./NEW-YORK:/Printed by James Parker, at the New Printing- 
Office in/Beaver-Street. MDCCLXVII./ 

It must be remembered that the Catechism had been revised and 
published in 1764, later in March 1767 from “translations already exist- 
ing” ** so that the phrase “translated from the Dutch” would seem to 
apply to the “Catechism, Confession of Faith, Liturgy, etc.,” and not 
to “The Psalms of David . . . in Metre.” 

By February 2, 1766, the Consistory evidently had discharged its debt 
for the music type. 

Two letters were produced from Mr. Daniel Crommelin, merchant at Amsterdam, 
of the same contents, containing the account and payment for the music notes, in 
the sum of 595 guilders etc.37 

By December, 15, a change had taken place in the minds of the Con- 
sistory with regard to the number of copies required; and in the record 
the name of the printer, John Holt, is mentioned for the first time. 

It was resolved that eighteen hundred English Psalm-books be printed, with the 
Catechism and Liturgy of the Dutch Church of the Netherlands, according to the 
copies of the Netherlandish Psalm Book, so far as the versification by Mr. Hopkin- 
son will allow. That the committee on the subject execute this direction, and use 


therefore the music-notes, paper, etc. which has [sic] been provided; That the 
committee agree with Mr. John Holt, printer, to print the same in such a manner 


35 George E. Hastings, “The Life and Works of Francis Hopkinson,” 1926, p. 76. 
36 Oscar G. Sonneck, “Francis Hopkinson and James Lyon,” 1905, pp. 93-95- 
37 “Ecclesiastical Records,” op. cit., p. 4031. 
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and on such terms as they can best arrange with him; and that they deliver to 
him the aforesaid music-type, paper, and whatever he may need from time to 
time to carry on the work. The Consistory shal! provide for payment of the cost. 


The seriousness of the undertaking was sensed continuously, and 
again the committee slightly changed: 


Domine Laidlie, Cornelius Clopper, Theodorus Van Wyck, Isaac Roosevelt, Pieter 
Low and Garrit Abeel, with authority, if need be, to call to their aid such persons 
as they shall deem suitable.3* 


Finally, on November 9, 1767, “the title page and short Preface, 
intended for the Psalm Book, Catechism and Forms were exhibited, 
and it was agreed to have them printed.” * 

Very little time elapsed after that before the presentation of the bill. 
Dec. 17th, 1767. The account for the printing of the Psalm book, etc., was brought 
in and found in all to amount to £1074:9:8'%4; but the books, reckoned at 10 
shillings each for bound copies, would make, for 2000 copies £ 1000; so that there 
is arrear of £74:9:81%4. The Consistory resolved to pay that sum and take it for 
the plates which were ordered from Holland, to be kept for another occasion. Still, 
that the poor may not be destitute of copies, the gentlemen entrusted with the 
issue of the book shall record the names of such, and report the same at the next 
meeting for further consideration.*® 

* + 
* 


This is where a most curious thing takes piace. Instead of the name 
of John Holt, printer, appearing on the title-page, the name of James 
Parker, nowhere previously mentioned in this connection, suddenly 
blazes forth. 

Sometime, therefore between December 15, 1766, and November 9, 
1767, a serious event must have occurred to alter the Consistory’s atti- 
tude toward John Holt. 

What could this have been? Holt had been in New York, printing 
book after book, issuing his newspaper regularly, ever since he had 
leased it from James Parker, four years before. 

The answer to this question can perhaps be found in the tangled 
relations existing for many years between Parker and Holt, particularly 
in the year 1766, when Parker came back to New York to resume his 
newspaper publishing. At this time he wrote to his old friend Benjamin 
Franklin: 

38 [bid., p. 4076. 


39 Ibid., pp. 4103-4104. 
40 Ibid., p. 4110. 
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New York 
July 15, 1766. 
Hownorep Sir; 

On a Supposition that this may find you not embarked yet on your Return 
home, I adventure to write once more to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
May goth. I think I told you in my last of Capt. Davis, my Reasons for delaying 
yet to print a News-paper, that is in Hopes of getting a Settlement with Holt 
which he has promised to get done in three Months, tho’ indeed he has so often 
failed in his Promises, that I have not the strongest [ slightest? ] Faith that he will 
perform; but my Word is given to wait that Time and tho’ he breaks his Word, 
it is not right that I should, if it be possible to keep it.* 


Added to his trouble with Holt was the problem of getting money from 
Franklin’s nephew, Benjamin Mecom, who was now at New Haven, 
after various short-lived printing ventures in Antigua, Boston and New 
York. Mecom had rented Parker’s press at New Haven and was 
Parker’s deputy in the postmastership there.” 

A letter of September 11, 1766, continues with the recital of his 


troubles: 


I am afraid Ben Mecom will not make both Ends meet; at any Rate: I have wrote 
and disputed with him till I have both affronted him and tired myself; but I 
durst not tell you all that has passed between us, because some of it has been 
unreasonable; What I shall do with him I know not; what Pity he and Holt had 
not happened to be connected as I was, because his Soul and Holt’s seem to have 
a good deal of Resemblance. I was completely unfortunate to have to do with 
either of them as their Tempers are cool, indifferent and think more of them- 
selves than of others, whilst mine is a warm, fretful Disposition, more fond of 
doing good to others than myself, and can but illy brook such Impositions as 
they seem fond of laying on me. 


He then tells Franklin that he thinks “Holt is a villain and he is now 
(only) applying to a Lawyer to sue him, a Task I undertake very re- 
luctantly.” 

Holt is successful in eluding him, for May 2, 1767 finds another sor- 
rowful epistle to Franklin 
Holt is returned to New York and I must still try to apprehend him, but he 
eludes every Thing I can do; and from his Exhibition of that Account, I begin 
to think him a down right villain. . . . He is but a little Man, but a very great 
Lump of soft tongued Devil and Hypocrisy:—God will reward him according to 
his Works. 


41 The Franklin Papers, in the possession of The American Philosophical Society, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
42 Wilberforce Eames, “The Antigua Press and Benjamin Mecom,” American Antiquarian 


Society, Proceedings, N.S. 38, October 1928, Part 2. 
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His communication of June 13, 1767, contains this information: 


I continue to rub along,—all uphill Work. But I don’t yet despair. Is it not 
strange, that Holt had rather keep close now above 8 Months than exhibit his 
Accounts; He fights me with my own Money. 


August 8, 1767, finds him writing again that Holt keeps close, but 
continues his business: 


I can not get one Newspaper from England. I fadge without, and borrow, till 
I am ashamed. I was told a Letter came for me in the Vessel Sinclair from Lon- 
don; I never got it tho’ I saw the Name in the List but it got lost in the vile 
Practice of calling off Letters at the Coffee House. 


The serial of woes is continued with cumulative interest. Parker in- 
forms Franklin, on August 24, that “Holt keeps close, or else Sheriff is 
dishonest.” 

Owing to his tremendous expenditure of physical and nervous en- 
ergy, Parker’s health is on the decline. On September 1, he tells his 
life-long friend that he has had “the Gout wandering from Limb to 
Limb.” 

In spite of his disability he sets out, on October 2, for New Haven 
to have a final checking up with Holt and the auditors. 


I purpose to declare all I know truly, and leave the issue to Providence. . . . I 
will follow your Example, nor cease to struggle until I either gain the Port, or 
sink for ever. 


While in New Haven, he met Holt who told him he would stay 
some weeks in New Haven in order to settle his accounts. 


Parker’s letter of November 24, 1767, stated that Holt had 


stayed six weeks at New Haven as he said to settle my Accounts; but he is come 
down a week ago, and I hear of no Accounts yet. I keep Writs out and that’s 
all I can do. 


That would make the date for Holt’s return about November 17, many 
days after the title page and preface of the Psalm Book had been pre- 
sented for inspection to the Consistory, and passed. This may be the 
answer to the riddle as to the change of printer: Holt was not there, 
and Parker was! 

In a surprisingly short space of time, considering the intricacy of 
the type-setting, Parker’s own newspaper, “The New-York Gazette; or, 
The Weekly Post-Boy” announced on March 21, 1768, that there was 


Just published and to be sold, at Garrat Rappalye’s, near the Fly Market, Nicholas 
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Bogert, Oswego Market, and Garret Abeel, near Coentis Market, A New English 
Version of the Psalms of David, suited to the Tunes used in the Reformed 
Protestant Dutch Churches; together with their Catechism, Confession of Faith, 
Liturgy, etc., Also Dutch Folio Bibles, and other Dutch Books to be had at said 
Bogert’s. 

Whatever he felt, John Holt had the good business sense to carry the 
same announcement in his newspaper, “The New-York Journal.” It 
may be that this incident in the early days of printing in New York will 
explain why John Holt wrote a rather wry and cryptic obituary notice 
on James Parker in the July 5, 1770, issue: 

He possessed a sound Judgment, & extensive Knowledge: He was industrious in 


Business, upright in his Dealings, charitable to the Distressed, and has left a fair 
Character, on which we have neither Time nor Room to enlarge. 


Acrimonies over, both typographical and clerical, the Church 
marched on. The Dutch service was impressive. Three times before it 
began, the bell was rung,—at eight, nine, and ten o'clock. It was cus- 
tomary for the minister to put on his clerical dress at home, instead of 
at the church, and so attired, walk solemnly to the church. By this time, 
the congregation had assembled. The Elders occupied seats on the right 
hand, the Deacons on the left. The clerk or “fore-singer” sat below 
the pulpit, opened the service, read the Ten Commandments, and an- 
nounced the psalm to be sung. While the congregation, who loved the 
good old tunes, sang lustily, the minister entered, and stood a moment 
in silent prayer before going up to the pulpit. The long service finally 
brought to a close, he descended, while the Elders and Deacons stand- 
ing, gave him “the right hand of fellowship and approval.” 











CERTAIN ASPECTS OF THE BACH 
MOVEMENT 


By GERHARD HERZ 


T TOOK a long time before the heritage of Bach’s art, for whose 

safekeeping the world became responsible at his death in 1750, was 
available in its totality. We, who see in Bach—erroneously, to be 
sure—the gigantic beginnings of our modern European music, can 
scarcely picture to ourselves the via dolorosa that Bach’s work was 
compelled to travel in the course of history. 

When the 250th anniversary of the birth of Bach was everywhere 
solemnly observed, it was more a celebration of spontaneous joy at 
Bach’s art than a necessary resort to historical consciousness, more an 
egotistical desire to enjoy than a scientific will to know. Our present 
attitude towards Bach might have gained much in clarity by a 
survey of the 250 years of experience of Bach history, made possible 
by the disclosure of the various phases of the Bach movement. But this 
was not done. The attempt will be made in this paper to describe 
within the narrowest limits the fate of Bach at the hands of history, 
in the consciousness that our present idea of Bach is by no means free 
from misunderstanding. 

Bach had become, even during his lifetime, a stranger among his 
own people. He was not properly recognized even then. Because 
Bach carried on the traditions through which the men of his genera- 
tion were endeavoring to break, an unbridgeable chasm was formed 
between the spirit of his music and the spirit of his time. For this 
reason his contemporaries, with all their admiration for the almost 
unlimited knowledge of the master, rejected Bach the composer— 
because, historically, he turned his face to the past. They could not do 
otherwise. They were “modern” and progressive; they considered 
themselves responsible for the future of their art: hence they could 
not celebrate in Bach the grandiose termination of a musical epoch 
the abatement of which was the very condition necessary for the suc- 
cessful emergence of their new ideals. For “Bach is thus a terminal 
point. Nothing comes from him; everything leads up to him”. (Albert 
Schweitzer, “J. S. Bach”, p. 3.) 

It was Bach’s historical mission, with the vision turned back to the 
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Middle Ages, to recapitulate what centuries before him saw and 
thought. His art is like a reservoir into which flow the creative results 
of preceding eras, there to receive their final purging and purification. 

Bach was no musician for future generations. His music was 
Gebrauchsmusik for his time. The modern term “genius” in the 
sense in which Rousseau understood it is not sufficiently broad to 
include Bach, because his artistry does not penetrate through the 
barriers of social life. We become aware of the notable fact that 
Bach was never conscious of the uniqueness of his personality. His 
influence upon the subsequent development of music, his present fame, 
our entire way of performing his works, all these would most prob- 
ably be totally incomprehensible to the master. “I had to be diligent; 
anyone equally diligent may come as far”, Bach himself said. To 
him genius and diligence are still one and the same. The incon- 
ceivable, the divine spark which ignited in him composition after 
composition he did not at all regard as a unique gift of nature. 

As a personality, Bach was free from ambition and love of fame. 
He did not—like other artists—travel through the world. Italy—at 
that time the land every musician yearned to visit—he never saw. 
Bach remained in the land of his forefathers and did not seek a posi- 
tion commensurate with the proportions of his tremendous spirit. By 
exchanging his position as Court Kapellmeister at Kothen (Anhalt- 
Sachsen) for the office of Kantor of St. Thomas’ Church in Leipzig, 
he voluntarily retired into the world of venerable churchly tradition. 
Bach was the last one to embody the ideal of music-making solely for 
the Glory of God in the midst of the worldliness around him. During 
his whole life Bach stood upon the soil of orthodoxy and once again 
consummated in himself the true Lutheran. His forefathers had for 
so many generations been musicians in the service of the church, that 
in Saxony and in Thuringia musicians were referred to as “Bachs”; 
and Sebastian did not want to be different from them. In a world of 
religious struggles and social changes, in the era of rationalism and 
pietism, Bach stood forth as the guardian of the seal of the established 
musical order. The cultural soil in which he had his roots was funda- 
mentally different from that of his contemporaries. For that reason 
Bach never belonged to his own time. Not even in his own family 
did Bach possess a friend who inwardly quite understood him. Con- 
sequently nothing has come down to us about the “true” Bach. Con- 
trary to Handel, the progressive (who must be regarded as playing the 
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opposite part on their common stage), Bach continued his life long to 
recede more and more from the contemporary style. The “Art of 
the Fugue”, Bach’s keenest and at the same time most conservative 
work, was composed in the very heart of the era of “gallant” music. 

It is not surprising that this era misunderstood its greatest con- 
temporary. To be sure, it saw in Bach the sovereign over all musical 
material and musical method, a master of the technical laws of music. 
But principally, Bach figures in the history of his time as the greatest 
performer on the harpsichord and organ. He also ranked as the best 
and most thorough expert of organ and harpsichord construction, in 
a day when most of the living composers had already lost this manual 
skill. But Bach considered the maintenance of his instruments in 
proper condition, their tuning and furnishing with quills, as part of 
his artistic labor and activity. 

All this Bach’s world recognized with amazed admiration. But 
one thing it would not forgive: his autodidactism; the fact that Bach 
did not acquire his mastery of the organ by personal instruction but 
(as Forkel states) by secretly listening to the classic examples of North 
German Protestant organ music, and training himself as a composer 
by copying painstakingly the works of his best predecessors. 

In the judgment of his contemporaries, Bach who never had a 
teacher, who understood everything by himself and therefore did not 
need scientific instruction, who could learn everything by the technic 
of listening and copying, did not sufficiently concern himself with the 
future of music. They marked up against him the fact that, as the 
master of a bygone art, he imbibed his knowledge from the works of 
his elders, instead of helping to free the growing classical music of 
Germany from the baroque grandiloquence of polyphony. The “un- 
educated” and “superannuated” Bach who stylistically stood nearer to 
his forebears than to his contemporaries, to whom there still clung too 
much scholasticism dating from the German organ period, experi- 
enced more criticism than praise from his world. That is the criticism 
of Bach the composer by the well known music critic Johann Adolf 
Scheibe, which deserves to be considered as the consensus of musical 
opinion of the time. 

Bach’s world shows us the master, working at his desk, as lord 
over all the laws of musical technic; it shows the celebrated virtuoso 
of harpsichord and organ; it shows the self-taught Bach as the bearer 
of the German organ music tradition, loyal to his Saxon homeland, 
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free from the artist’s restless ambition for fame and success. But one 
characteristic is missing in this contemporary portrait of the musician— 
his piety. The religious Bach is overlooked. This most profound trait of 
his whole being which alone can explain Bach’s stylistic and spiritual 
attitude, could not be recognized by the rationalistic world in which 
he lived. And so the inner content of Bach’s creative world re- 
mained necessarily locked for his fellow men who could only see the 
formal, the artistic in his work. The inner plenitude of his work 
could no longer be immediately understood by his contemporaries as a 
spiritual language, because Bach’s Weltanschauung was foreign to the 
character of his environment. The logical world of form of the master 
was understood; but once divested of its spiritual content, its complex 
form appeared to his contemporaries as an end in itself, reaching out 
beyond the world of reality. Here lie the roots of the judgment pro- 
nounced upon Bach the composer by his time. Hence the creative art 
of the great Leipzig Kantor could not achieve popularity in his lifetime. 

This picture of the master which Bach’s world painted for itself 
endured after his death, for the entire period of the reign of rationalism. 
The “Moral-Philosophy” of the age of “Intellectual Emancipation” 
had taken possession of the “Theology” which was regarded in pre- 
ceding epochs as an impregnable citadel. A breach had been effected 
in the position of preeminence held by religion; and music, released as 
an integral part of the edifice of theology, had been turned over to 
the charge of emancipated humanity. The works of musical art had 
been transported into the sphere of purely physical sounds and feelings, 
and thereby became solely the substance of the auditory sense. “It is 
the supreme aim of music that it bring pleasure to the ear” says Scheibe. 
When Bach died music ceased to serve God. 

From these basic views of musical aesthetics it will be clear that, 
if a few individuals were still ready to espouse the cause of Bach, they 
did so in spite of contemporary taste. Thus the Berlin music-theorist 
Marpurg—as he states in his introduction to the “Art of the Fugue”—, 
saw in the seriousness, the symbolism and the profundity of thought 
of Bach’s art the possibility of a musical renaissance, a revision of the 
flatness of the existing musical style. The preoccupation with Bach’s 
work should serve as a source from which a new spiritualized musical 
style might be regained. That a change in taste can only follow as a 
result from a changed Weltanschauung, Marpurg did not yet perceive. 
When Bach died there was interred with him the last religious epoch, 
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which closed with him. Thereby its ideal of life and art became 
irrevocably lost to humanity. Time rapidly moved away from Bach. 
Four years after the death of the master, his son Philipp Emanuel sold 
the plates of the “Art of the Fugue” for old copper! 


Marpurg, together with Bach’s disciple Kirnberger, belonged to 
the musical circle which Princess Amalie of Prussia, the sister of 
Frederick the Great, brought to life. It was a curiously rationalistic 
fostering of Bach which developed in Berlin after Bach’s death—a 
preoccupation with his work because of its rigorous stylistic character. 
In Berlin Bach came to life again as a teacher. But not as a teacher 
who furnished practising organists and Kantors with the technical 
tools of their profession but as a pedagogue of the strict construction 
and higher forms of counterpoint which, because of the craftsmanship 
it involves, requires laborious training. This contrapuntal prejudice 
which accepted the works of the old school only as models and per- 
ceived merely the external skeleton and not the inner spirit which 
alone could have produced them, the restriction of the vision to the 
contrapuntal scaffolding, was the chief distinguishing character of 
Amalie’s art and of her attitude to it. But—regardless of whether 
Amalie experienced Bach from within—the Berlin Bach circle, led 
by Kirnberger, erected within the very center of the epoch of rationalism 
an asylum for Bach study and instruction in which there was per- 
ceived the most powerful resistance to the shallowing of musical style. 
Thus Kirnberger fought, as theoretician, pedagogue and teacher, for 
Bach’s ideal of art; and principally, because of the energetic support 
of the Princess, accomplished an enormous service for the salvage and 
preservation of the treasure of Bach material by the establishment of 
a comprehensive library of Bach autographs and copies. 

In Leipzig it was Bach’s St. Thomas’ disciples who saved the 
memory of their great master from sinking into oblivion. They pos- 
sessed in their library much sheet music from Bach’s hand, which in 
the course of the years was increased by manuscripts that Anna 
Magdalena Bach was forced to sell. For the widow of Bach shared the 
fate of her husband’s music in being forgotten by the world. Over- 
taken by poverty, she ultimately had to offer the original manuscripts 
from her husband’s pen in her possession to the city. Just as ne monu- 
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ment marked the spot of earth which in 1750 received Bach’s mortal 
remains, so his wife ten years later quietly departed this world, as a 
“pauper”—as the cemetary register coldly and unfeelingly informs us. 
But the school of St. Thomas’ survived; the voices of the St. Thomas’ 
disciples still rang out in the principal churches of the city. While 
throughout most of Germany church music was in process of decay, 
individual cantatas and, above all, the motets of the master were re- 
peatedly sung in Leipzig, thus assuring survival for Bach’s music in 
the city of his activity. On a visit to the city, in 1789, Mozart heard in 
the school of St. Thomas’ a motet of Bach’s and thereby experienced 
the impact of Bach’s church music which was destined to influence 
his last works. 

Besides the Leipzig St. Thomas’ disciples, three of the sons of 
Sebastian Bach—Friedemann at Halle, Philipp Emanuel at Hamburg, 
and Johann Christoph Friedrich at Biickeburg—now and then went 
back to their father’s manuscripts, which they had inherited. Oc- 
casionally they performed their father’s work or incorporated it as part 
of their own; nor did they hesitate to perform Bach’s music as their 
own (Philipp Emanuel) or to publish it under their own name 
(Friedemann). At any rate, this aftergrowth of the art of Bach 
through the activity of his sons sprang more from convenience to 
themselves than from an aesthetic appreciation of their father’s genius. 

The Bach movement during the era of rationalism flowed sub- 
terraneously under the stream of the historically visible events in the 
world of music. That Bach’s work survived and his heritage became 
available to us, is doubtless mainly due to the numerous pupils and 
descendants of pupils of Bach. The army of harpsichord and organ 
virtuosi, the organists and Kantors whom Bach trained, administered 
this inheritance—especially in Thuringia and in Saxony—in a simple 
as well as exemplary manner. These men served the art of their master 
by its practical use at organ keyboard and harpsichord; but they did 
not neglect to serve it also with writing quill in hand as tireless copyists 
of his works; as such they disseminated widely this legacy of Bach in 
many copies, thus helping it to win over into the period of romanticism. 

For it was the new attitude of romanticism that—with its re- 
awakened feeling for history—first made possible the popularization 
of Bach’s works. In the company of the German Handel and 
Palestrina movements—attempts at a musical resurgence—there 
finally emerged, as a third, a Bach movement. 
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In 1802, Hoffmeister & Kiihnel published in Leipzig the first Bach 
biography of any importance. Its author, Johann Nikolaus Forkel, a 
professor at Gottingen, stated that the preservation of the memory of 
this great man was a national matter and that the inheritance the 
nation received from Bach imposed upon it the highest obligation. 
At the same time, Johann Friedrich Rochlitz, the great Bach aesthete 
and friend of Goethe, began his successful struggle in the Leipziger 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung for the music of J. S. Bach, in which 
he steeped himself with a fervor worthy of any romanticist. Above all, 
Rochlitz was the first to take as a starting point the religious experi- 
ence which the text of Bach’s church music discloses and to introduce 
to the world for the first time the devout Bach. The Bach of the 
rationalists, who was esteemed solely as a technician without a soul, 
disappeared, and in his place there stood forth the Bach whose art 
furnished proof of the composer’s deep religious emotion—an emotion, 
to be sure, not regarded as strict Lutheranism, but more vaguely, as 
romantic religiosity. 

With the beginning of romantic Bach historiography, at the turn 
of the century, the publishers caught the fever of romantic enthusiasm 
for Bach. In London, Leipzig, Bonn, and Ziirich, publishers began to 
vie with each other in issuing new Bach editions. Bach, having once 
become an important historical figure, the publishers seized upon him 
as an economic factor, exploiting his fame by mutually discrepant edi- 
tions of his works. Thus Bach, in various guises, was accepted by the 
public and slowly became—what he had never been in his lifetime— 
popular. 

But the romanticists never attempted to make the “true” Bach the 
subject of study and research. Bach historiography, Bach publishing 
methods as well as actual Bach practice, had been too securely dropped 
during the early period of romanticism into the runway of the older 
and stronger Handel and Palestrina movements which came to life 
in Germany with the establishment of popular singing societies 
(around 1800). 

The general social revolution at the end of the eighteenth century 
welded into a new unit the citizenry which until then had been or- 
ganized on the basis of classes and guilds. This new free citizenry now 
became the bearer of the national culture. Music was increasingly free- 
ing itself from its churchly bonds. The ducal courts no longer served 
as its foster homes. Consequently, it became the function of an ambi- 
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tious citizenry to take this art under its own protection and to create 
the facilities for the satisfaction of its musical needs. For history 
demonstrates that whenever the church and the princely courts became 
less preoccupied with music, the result invariably was an increased 
musical efflorescence among the people. Thus, there now arose in 
Germany a universal rejuvenation of choral singing, which was espe- 
cially cultivated by the middle classes; and at the same time some of 
the old musical student societies—the Collegia Musica—developed into 
larger orchestral associations. 

The romantic epoch—in contradistinction from the epoch of 
rationalism—signified for the practical cultivation of the music of 
Bach its release from social estrangement and seclusion, and from its 
imprisonment in the domestic circles in which it had been left by the 
pupils, the descendants of pupils, and the faithful friends of the master. 
Thanks to the impetus received from musicologists and editors, the 
Bach movement, as far back as the early 19th century, discarded its 
private character and entered officially into the musical life of the 
public. Within three decades, the restricted Bach cult of the departing 
18th century grew into a mass movement. 

But because the devotees of Bach inherited the emotional and spirit- 
ual experience of the Palestrina and Handel enthusiasts, the Bach 
of the romantics appeared—quite erroneously—in the guise of an 
a-cappella-ideal, by which the ecclesiastical character of its polyphonic 
style could never be measured. Bach’s vocal style does not at all coin- 
cide with the pure a-cappella-style which the generation of Palestrina 
and Lasso created. Bach’s artistic arrangement of the choral, the bold- 
ness of the progression of the parts and the density of the polyphonic 
tissue which implies a great richness of dissonances—all this con- 
tradicted the classic ideal of a popular ecclesiastical music the romantics 
adhered to. It disturbed them greatly that the complexity of Bach’s 
vocal parts needed the support of instruments while the transparent, 
homophonic and clearly articulated style of Palestrina is satisfied with 
purely vocal means. To the romantics only a simple and easily under- 
standable style appeared worthy of the church. For Bach, however, 
it was less a question of being intelligible to all than of expressing 
himself in a spiritualized musical style. His work resembles the baroque 
churches which do not lose any of their sacred dignity because we do 
not perceive the secret rules of their proportions. Just as different 
Weltanschauungen appear in history, so there are different species of 
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ecclesiastical styles. The romantics could not see them because in the 
question of church music they clung too closely to the 16th century. 
In this sense Bach was aesthetically appraised, criticized and misunder- 
stood by Forkel, Carl Maria von Weber, and the music historian 
Carl von Winterfeld. But while the Palestrina ideal closed the portals 
of the churches to Bach, the Handel movement opened the concert 
halls to his art—a transplantation which robbed his spiritual creations 
of their indigenous soil. 

This historically great, but scientifically questionable service was 
undertaken by Karl Friedrich Zelter with the help of the representative 
German singing society, the Berlin Simgakademie. From the beginning 
of the last century he battled constantly for the instrumental and choral 
works of the great Leipzig Kantor, thereby preparing the soil for the 
magnificent accomplishment achieved by Mendelssohn for the music 
of Bach—a century after it came into existence—by the public perform- 
ance of the “St. Matthew’s Passion” in 1829. 


* * 
* 


Mendelssohn’s performance of the “St. Matthew’s Passion,” with 
which Bach first appeared before an audience transcending national 
and denominational limits, was filled with romantic color and life. 
This was accomplished by multifarious and arbitrary encroachments 
on the score which altered the essential character of the work. But it 
served at the same time the purpose of forcing Bach’s music upon the 
musical consciousness of the German people. For the sonorities dis- 
closed in the performance of this single work furnished the motive 
impulse that gradually opened home and concert hall to subsequent 
playings of Bach’s music. With this performance, which was to serve 
for many decades as a model, romanticism quite consciously took 
possession of Bach. Inasmuch as no one troubled himself about the 
authentic Bach, there resulted a Bach solely for the romantics. Partly 
with the aid of questionable means—such as excisions, changes of 
instrumentation and phrasing, dynamic, melodic and textual altera- 
tions—the Kantor of Leipzig was made to yield whatever message 
would be listened to by the romanticists of the period; and not the 
message he really had meant to deliver. So, for instance, the majority 
of the arias were omitted. Of those which were left, Mendelssohn 
played only the introductions, the so-called “accompaniments”. The 
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Gospel text was shortened to such an extent that only the story of the 
Passion itself remained. The high tones of the vocal parts were often 
transposed to the lower octave, while difficult intervals, complicated 
vocal figures and syncopations were changed to serve lyrical articula- 
tion and simplicity. So Bach’s recitatives and arias were robbed of the 
freedom of their linear and rhythmical movement and forced into the 
schematic and stereotyped symmetry of the Berliner Liederschule. 

Not only was the structure of the work assailed and adapted to 
the taste of the time, but also its sound was altered with the whole 
gamut of changes wrought by a hundred years. The comprehensive 
orchestra and the massed choir of the romantics, conducted by Men- 
delssohn at the piano (not at the harpsichord), was used for the 
“Passion” of the pious Kantor of St. Thomas’ in the concert hall of 
the Berlin Siagakademie. In this performance the clarinets—unknown 
in the time of Bach—took the parts of the Oboe da caccia and the 
Oboe d’amore; in other words, the most modern instrument replaced 
the “scholastic” instruments of the Bach orchestra. Then Mendelssohn 
“underpainted” the passage Und der Vorhang zerriss im Tempel by 
a quivering tremolo of the violins and violas. The pernicious tradi- 
tion by which the choral Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden is sung 
a-cappella dates likewise from this performance of Mendelssohn’s and 
demonstrates that even today our musical overlords prefer to consult 
Mendelssohn concerning Bach rather than Bach himself. For Bach 
clearly indicated that he desired the choral voices to be accompanied 
by the full orchestra. Finally, the score of Mendelssohn missed the 
realization of the figured basses, a mistake which still is found in the 
printed edition of the work issued by the music publisher Schlesinger 
(Berlin, 1830). The absence of the figuring created an obvious vacuum 
in the otherwise full sounding harmony, so that the complaints about 
the faint and poorly sounding accompaniments of the arias become 
understandable. But all in all, the success of the work has proved that 
Mendelssohn’s change was in consonance with his time. 

Mendelssohn’s manner of performing Bach remained obligatory for 
the succeeding decades. It was only after the abatement of this romantic 
exuberance that an attempt was made—in the second half of the roth 
century—to rediscover the “true” Bach. The far-reaching intellectual 
and scientific epoch that followed Romanticism was able to generate 
the forces necessary for an objective recreation of what was hidden in 
the past and to furnish an impulse possessing the vigor required for 
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the grandiose task of bringing out a complete edition of the works 
of Bach. During fifty years of indefatigable industry, the holographs, 
prints and copies of Bach’s works were examined until finally, in 1900, 
what had been salvaged of Bach’s entire work was brought to light of 
day. In this fifty-year struggle for the publication of Bach’s works, the 
scholars who stressed textual fidelity to the orginals were victorious 
over the musicians who desired to realize Bach’s figured basses or to 
publish some of the works in piano excerpts. This victory was above 
all due to the Mozart biographer Otto Jahn and to Philipp Spitta, who 
issued his admirable and comprehensive work on Bach in 1873-1880. 

Albert Schweitzer’s book on Bach with its picturesqueness and love 
of detail must be viewed from the background of the Wagner cult and 
impressionism, both of which exerted a strong influence upon the 
Bach movement. Under the spell of Wagner-enthusiasm and the per- 
manent enlargement of the orchestra, there appeared also the Bach 
festivals that were brought to life by Hermann Kretzschmar after the 
publication of the complete work of the master. Out of the very joy 
of possessing Bach’s work, there ruled at these festivals an unconcern 
in performance that avoided all historical questions; until a few scholars, 
goaded by their conscience, brought the problem of Bach sonority into 
the open of the Bach festivals. Today, when the reintroduction of the 
harpsichord has destroyed much of the romantic conception, a certain 
approximation to the “true” Bach seems to have been achieved. But 
the struggle between the Bach of the great concert halls and the Bach 
revealed by the smaller Bach societies goes on. 

The greatest possible approximation to the “true” Bach was doubt- 
lessly accomplished when the edition of Bach’s work in its pure form— 
as Bach’s pen had written it down—was completed. However, this 
approximation appears possible only to the inquiring mind and not 
to the subjective experience. Hence the multitude will always experi- 
ence and enjoy “its” Bach from the more or less distorted point of 
view of its time. That this experience should not destroy the essence 
of Bach is for Bach-scholars a question of life and death. 








ALBERT ROUSSEL 
(1869-1937) 
By PAUL LANDORMY 


HERE WAS MUCH in the life of Albert Roussel that was 

enviable. I, for one—old sailor that I am, albeit just an amateur— 
envy him that, as a youth, he had the good fortune to go to sea in the 
Melpomene, the last of our sailing frigates. 

“Nothing is more pleasant,” as he himself wrote, “than the slow and 
gentle rocking of a ship as she lightly bends to the breeze. Nothing 
is more delightful than to breathe the salty freshness of the ocean, 
stretched out under the maintop, beneath the glory of a top-sail 
swelling to the wind. The time is no longer when sailors could taste 
of such joys, lulled in the soft monotony of long cruises.” 

It is from this enchanting voyage in the Melpomene that Roussel 
dates his first attempts at composing. 


* * 
* 


Albert Roussel was born at Tourcoing on April 5, 1869. He went 
to school at the Collége Stanislas in Paris, where he prepared himself 
for the entrance examinations at the Naval Academy. In 1887, when 
he was eighteen, he began service on board the school-ship Le Borda. 
As a ship’s ensign, several years later, he made the trip to Cochinchina 
on board the armored gunboat Styx. In 1894, at the age of twenty-five, 
he resigned from the service in order to devote himself entirely to 
music. He sought advice and lessons, first, from some teacher at Rou- 
baix, then from the organist Gigout, and in 1898, he entered the Schola 
Cantorum in Paris and worked here with Vincent d’Indy until 1907. 

Albert Roussel, unlike Ravel, was far from giving the work of 
Claude Debussy first place in his affections. It was at the Schola that 
he was fashioned, where he submitted to a severe discipline. In d’Indy 
he had a hard taskmaster. By no means did he resemble his teacher in 
all respects. He did not have d’Indy’s romantic soul; but he did learn 
from him the respect for form, for impressive tonal structures, solid and 
well balanced. 
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In one aspect, however, he is uncommon: that he applied this strict 
musical logic to the expression of images and emotions which are often 
those of an impressionist. Roussel is somewhat like a Debussy trained 
in the school of counterpoint. Nothing could be more curious, more 
piquant, than the perpetual contrast between a sensibility very keen 
and very variable, an imagination very whimsical, and the rigidity of 
the form in which the one or the other of these is cast. This is what 
Roussel strove for, in accordance with his early education, and also, 
doubtless, because of his own complex nature. He liked to bring 
opposites together. He applied himself diligently to the shaping of 
beautiful lines in works of vast dimensions, while searching at the same 
time for a rare sensation, for a strange chord, for a juxtaposition of new 
timbres, for an arresting effect of color. In the Suite for piano, the Trio, 
the Sonata for violin and piano, the Poéme de la Forét, the Evocations 
for chorus and orchestra, the Festin de l’Araignée, the opera-ballet 
Padmévati, the symphonies, Albert Roussel presents himself at the 
same time as a builder of spacious edifices of noble proportions and a 
painter or poet, painstaking, devoted to noting down the most subtle 
nuances of feeling or fancy. There was something in him of Loti and 
of Proust. 

An admirable landscape painter, whether inspired by the skies of 
France or of India, Roussel always transfigured reality when depicting 
it. He certainly saw beyond whatever his eyes were resting upon. Ex- 
ternal objects seemed to him to be only an occasion for a revery. The 
dreams which he confides to us have a prodigious intensity. They 
thrust themselves upon our attention with all the force of an hallucina- 
tion. At times they have the haunting horror of a nightmare. A vision- 
ary, a mysterious dreamer who seemed to find little difference between 
the real and the imaginary, who doubtless was one with his own 
illusions, he resembled in many points the composer of Nuages and 
Pelléas. “7 

While Maurice Ravel proceeded from Debussy only to go his own 
way, Albert Roussel, in spite of an early education altogether contrary 
to the tendencies of impressionism, manifested in many respects the 
Debussy spirit. But there was a rigor, an incisive accent, a constructive 
will in Roussel’s music which distinguishes it profoundly from that of 
Debussy. By one phase of his talent—his taste for counterpoint, for the 
development of themes, for musical structure—he paved the way for 
the violent reaction which came about after the war against all that 
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was still beguiling the composers of the preceding generation: those 
fluid, soft, and often tenuous qualities which give its peculiar charm, 
at once deep and disturbing, to the art of Claude Debussy. 
* * 
* 


After these general observations, let us look at details, and first of 
all, let us consider technique. Where did Roussel learn it? 

According to his biographer, Arthur Hoérée,’ he obtained his 
knowledge of harmony, counterpoint, and fugue chiefly from the 
organist Gigout, whose pupi! he was at first. Gigout himself had 
come out of the Ecole Niedermeyer where, like Fauré and Messager, 
he had been instructed by Saint-Saéns. It would be the Saint- 
Saéns tradition, therefore, at least from the point of view of har- 
mony, that Roussel carried on. I am not at all of this opinion. 
However much he may have been under instruction by Gigout at 
first, I believe that Roussel was influenced chiefly by Vincent d’Indy. 
To be sure, he did not repeat his study of harmony and counterpoint 
with the latter and, strictly speaking, worked only upon composition. 
Still, he could not but be struck by the example of the master’s music 
and by his own reproduction of its characteristics down to the smallest 
details. Instruction by Saint-Saéns led his students, Fauré and Messager, 
to a style of writing essentially coulant (flowing). Even in his most 
daring ventures, Fauré does not assault the ear. His most unexpected 
chord progressions and modulations compel attention by reason of 
their charm, and it is rather by the novelty of these passages than by 
their harmonic boldness that he often astonishes us. Roussel, on the 
contrary, had from the start a taste for strange, harsh chords, and if he 
connects these in a fashion surprising to us, it must be admitted that 
the surprise is not always one of unexpected suavity, but is sharp and 
does not spare the ear. Especially in his early works, Roussel often 
indulged in abrupt harmonic changes which might seem barbaric, in 
the manner of his teacher, d’Indy. It is not the suave Fauré who could 
have written the opening of the Sicilienne, op. 14, which, right at the 
start, bruises an unprepared ear: 


1 Arthur Hoérée, Albert Roussel, 1 vol., from the collection of Mattres de la Musique ancienne 
et moderne, Editions Rieder, Paris. 
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Here, then, is a point upon which I would fain contradict M. Hoérée. 
On the other hand, I am in agreement with him upon certain essential 
characteristics of Roussel’s technique. 

What is most striking at the outset in Roussel’s music is his fre- 
quent use of other modes than the major and minor—of the Greek 
modes first of all (especially, as might naturally be expected, in his 
Naissance de la Lyre), and also of the Hindu scales, so much rarer in 
European music. These Hindu scales, as is generally known, resolve 
themselves into two principal ones: 


Ex. 2 
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and into seventy-two combinations, which are obtained by varying the 
alterable tones (indicated here by quarter notes). These scales have 
quite naturally found their place in the marvelous Evocations where 
are set down the impressions that Roussel brought back from India. 
They also have their place in Padmédvati, and I cannot refrain from 
quoting here the splendid melodic line of the Brahmin: 
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Let us look now at that piece for the flute entitled Krishna: 
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notably in the Ode 2 un jeune gentilhomme (a Chinese ode): 


Ex. 6 





with unexpected modulations like the following, which is altogether 
charming: 


Ex. 7 





It is always the five-tone scale; but we are spared the wearisome mo- 
notony of a single tonality. Roussel’s harmony is often explained by 
its modal origin. 

Then, also, there are all the appogiaturas and passing notes. These 
can complicate the appearance of chords which are simple enough in 
reality, and give them a rugged aspect in which one fails to recognize 
the definite charm which results when they are executed carefully. 

Finally, Roussel’s harmony may tend towards so-called polytonality 
[ personally, I believe the term polytonality is a mistake] when he adds 
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to certain superposed thirds, like the major eleventh and thirteenth, 
their apparently discordant elements: 


Ex. 8 





combinations which can be broken up into a series of triads (perfect 
chords) which are dissonant with one another: 








Let us take note that the last two chords differ only in the mode, and 
thus we may observe also how Roussel employs “polymodality” as 
often as he does polytenality. 

Howbeit, Roussel’s music should not be read only vertically. With 
him, counterpoint has a very important place, a rather curious sort of 
counterpoint, bolder and always more adroit. Almost never are there 
harmonic progressions, or exactly symmetrical writing; likewise, there 
is a preference for asymmetry, which is one of the principal difficulties 
of his music: melodies generally very long, of an extremely fanciful, 
even fantastic character, sometimes undulating, sometimes sharply 
divided by wide skips, and constantly modulated. 

Rhythms are often rather complex: 5/4, 7/4, 10/8 = 6/8 + 4/8, etc. 
Very variable in his early works, the rhythm becomes relentlessly con- 
tinuous in the later ones, through an increasing regard for classicism. 
Here is a rhythm full of grace, borrowed from Rustiques: 


Ex. 10 





Some people have spoken of Roussel’s falso bordone (false basses) and 
his harmonic “strabismus.” This criticism could proceed only from the 
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conservative anxiety of spirits which are rebellious against every inno- 
vation. It has nothing in common, as it seems to me, with the case of 
Berlioz, who, from this point of view, entend mal (hears wrongly) at 
times. Certain of Roussel’s basses which may cause astonishment, are 
always to be explained by the exigencies of counterpoint or of a modal 
system other than our major and minor. 

To sum it all up, it is a technique which is extremely personal. 


* * 
* 


What impresses one in Albert Roussel’s works is, above all else, its 
astonishing diversity. His compositions do not resemble one another 
very often unless it be in the intimacy of his genius. But this genius 
expresses itself in the most diverse musical forms. Always on the look- 
out, he is the true “chasseur d’imprévu’, the hunter after the unex- 
pected. 

The youthful works, the Sonata for violin and piano, op. 11, the 
Trio for piano, violin, and violoncello, op. 2, are written in the forms 
to which Vincent d’Indy voluntarily confined himself. It is the period 
of long developments and broad constructions. Roussel was to preserve 
always this liking for structure, but he searched for, and found, new 
building procedures other than those which he was taught at the 
Schola. However that may be, I love his early works, so robust, so 
strong, already with a flavor quite different from those of d’Indy. 

There is one work belonging to this period which is particularly 
dear to me. It is the Suite for piano, op. 14. At the time of its first 
hearing, it seemed indeed strange to us, but I liked immediately the 
Prélude, so fantastic and illusory, with its persistant bass of a character 
so savage and harsh. In the Sicilienne, what elegance, what grace, what 
a charming line that sings above the harmonies, whose slightly bris- 
tling dissonances make the charm of the melody all the more conspicu- 
ous! What vigor, what fine rhythmic accents in the Bourée! What 
vitality in the Rondo finale! The writing for piano is quite unusual 
and there are some entirely novel effects of timbre. 

Again in the realm of chamber music, let us note with what felicity 
Roussel writes for the flute. We recall particularly his four pieces en- 
titled: Joueurs de fldte, for flute and piano, with the four subtitles: 
Pan, Tityre, Krishna, Monsieur de la Péjaudie. There is infinite grace 
in these pages, charm, caprice, wit, and sensuousness. One does not 
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know which to prefer: perhaps the fourth, Monsieur de la Péjaudie, the 
antiquated elegance and passion of which are ironically decked out 
with exquisite trimmings. For the flute still, there is the Sérénade 
(1925), wherein the flute is in conjunction with the violin, viola, violon- 
cello and harp, which at the first onset compels one’s attention because 
of its most alluring qualities. There is a poetry in these pages whose 
penetrating sweetness is enchanting. Notably in the Andante, a kind 
of nocturne of extremely delicate feeling, the song of the flute ascends 
to an elevation, a nobility, a grandeur which the composer has never 
exceeded. 

From the time of the creation of this masterpiece, Roussel has been 
served by a peerless interpreter, Georges Le Roy. His playing of the 
flute has charm, tenderness, lightness, and also, when needed, great 
surges of passion all of which he transmits, paradoxically, with an 
assertive eloquence not ordinarily associated with the flute. 

In the intimate frame of chamber music, Albert Roussel has also 
written that little marvel, the Sonatine for piano, op. 16, dedicated to 
Mlle. Marthe Dron, a splendid String Quartet, robust and penetrating, 
and all that extraordinary bouquet of melodies: Départ, Bachelier de 
Salamanque, Ode a un jeune gentilhomme, Réponse d’une épouse sage, 
etc., etc., which are accounted among the most precious flowers in the 


garden of French music. 
* - 


In the domain of symphonic music, Albert Roussel knew how to 
gain for himself the place in the first rank which was due his mastery. 
His Poéme de la Forét, Evocations, Féte de Printemps, his symphonies, 
belong to the finest productions of the French school, along with 
analogous works by Vincent d’Indy and Paul Dukas. I would add to 
these the delectable Festin de I’ Araignée, originally a ballet, but pres- 
ently entered as a symphonic suite upon the programs of concerts all 
over the world, from Boston to Moscow. 

I make special reference to his Evocations and the Third Symphony. 
The Evocations were inspired in Roussel by the voyage which he made 
to Indo-China in 1909 for the purpose of renewing the impressions of 
his youth. They are divided into three parts: 

I. Les Dieux dans ! Ombre des Cavernes 


Il. La Ville Rose 
Ill. Aux Bords du Fleuve Sacré 
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and they constitute a sort of choric symphony. It is fashioned with an 
art that is extremely complex. At the outset, one must admire espe- 
cially, in the first section, the beautiful orderliness of details, the skil- 
fully studied development, the imposing disposition of themes, the 
tonalities and values. These qualities serve here as a reminder of 
Vincent d’Indy, the master whose disciple Roussel was before becoming 
a master in his turn. And not only does the external form remind us, 
but also the procedure, the quality of the musical ideas and their in- 
ternal structure. 

All the same, there are profound differences. Of these two great 
landscape artists, d’Indy and Roussel, the latter has a sensibility much 
more versatile, more curious, much more subtle and diverse. D’Indy 
clung to the land of France which he loved with a profound regard, 
whose intimate character he transmitted with intensely poetic feeling. 
He had not the slightest desire for exoticism, nor any sort of strange 
sensation. But with what penetrating power he exposes to us the senti- 
ment which binds him to his Vivarais. Roussel, on the other hand, is 
always in quest of some new emotion for which he would go in search 
even to India, if that were necessary. His sailor soul is always floating 
away upon the ocean of dreams, in search of an undiscovered “some- 
where else.” He does not content himself with love by the fire-side or 
in familiar places. He is forever departing on some distant voyage, be 
it only in imagination. His dreams are splendid in color and luxury. 
Incomparable is the variety of the sensations which he transmits here. 
There is an astounding profusion of them; they are dazzlingly fantastic. 

The art of Albert Roussel excels in evoking not only marvellous 
landscapes but also the enticing pageantry of the dance. It attracts him, 
it holds him. He has a marked predilection for the most capricious 
rhythms, which he notes down with careful attention. He is extraor- 
dinarily sensitive to sensuousness of this kind and he causes us to ex- 
perience it in our turn. A voluptuary, perhaps, more than anything 
else, does he seem. But it is definitely not so much his nature which 
distinguishes him from d’Indy, ardent and passionate though it may 
certainly be, but rather his romanticism, which is orientating itself 
towards the sphere of the ideal. 

Now we come to the Third Symphony, performed for the first time 
in Boston on October 24, 1930. It is a symphony without program, 
after the classic plan, entirely pure music. We are far from India and 
its splendors. Another Roussel! 

There are four movements: Allegro, Adagio, Vivace, and Allegro 
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con spirito. A theme of five notes appears in all four movements, more 
or less modified in its rhythm and intervals, and gives the symphony 
a cyclic character. Let us consider the theme for a moment, for it 
seems to me entirely characteristic of Roussel, a little harsh, a little 
strange, at its first view of little real musicality, a sort of defiance 
thrown at the hearer whose ears are going to be astonished. “Yes,” 
Roussel seems to say, “you are going to see that I can make music out 
of those five notes which are so unmelodic”: 
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Here is something uncouth, something bristling, whose corners catch 
hold of the attention. The inspiration lies in just this point—to extract 
music from a proposition so unmusical in 2ppearance. And we shall 
have as much of it as we might desire. We shall have it through the 
development of the cyclic theme itself, through its harmonization, and 
the association of this theme with other motives to which it gives rise. 
The first movement is energetic, with a beautiful continuous rhythm 
which does not stop to let us breathe, and leads us—the instruments and 
ourselves as well—all at one stroke to the end of the section. My 
choice is, perhaps, the Adagio, which opens with a long expressive 
phrase sung quite movingly by the violins. Then comes a sort of 
march, led by the wood-winds. The middle part is a fugue, subtly 
managed but definite and lively, whose subject is taken from the 
germinal theme. Then the lovely melody of the beginning returns and 
concludes this splendid page in marvellous fashion. The Vivace, a sort 
of valse-scherzo, is delightfully spirited. The Allegro con spirito con- 
cludes the work quite brilliantly with very happy passages, graceful 
and stirring, for flute and violin solo. Throughout, this Symphony 
gives the impression of a very finished work. There are some extremely 
poetic moments which are what one might expect quite naturally from 
Albert Roussel. But he has perhaps never shown himself so glowing in 
his outpouring of melodies, has never evinced so much freedom or 
breadth in their development. In this work he has written one of his 
masterpieces, and, in any event, one of the most beautiful symphonies 
produced by the French School. 
In the month of October, 1935, Roussel let us hear another sym- 
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phony, a fourth, which once again won the approbation of all. Dedi- 
cated to Albert Wolff, it was performed under his direction in the 
Pasdeloup concerts. The Scherzo was encored and all the other move- 
ments loudly applauded. He has written nothing with a surer style. 
He is completely the master of the substance of the work. His develop- 
ments are at one and the same time facile, concise, and strong. I like 
the Adagio for the feeling which is so pervasive in it, and the Finale, 
for its inspiration which is so graceful, so elegant and of such vitality. 
It does not often happen that a Finale is successful. This one appro- 


priately crowns the work. 
* * 


* 


Up to 1923, Roussel had not yet written anything at all for the 
theatre, unless it be the charming ballet, Festin de l’Araignée. He was 
known chiefly as a symphonist. It may be asked how his talent could 
accommodate itself to dramatic action and to singing voice parts. 

Louis Laloy supplied him the libretto for an opera-ballet in two acts, 
the subject of which is very simple. A Mogul king of the 18th century 
loves the wife of a Hindu king. He beseiges the city and the palace, and 
is victorious, but all in vain. For Padmédvati has killed her husband, 
who wished to persuade her to give herself up to the Mogul king in 
order to save the city; and afterwards, she herself mounts the funeral 
pyre for the widows. A simple subject, but violently tragic, and set off 
by a number of choreographic divertissements. It is the formula of the 
opera-ballet which was so successful during the 18th century, from the 
time of Campra. From this subject and this formula, Roussel has 
drawn the best parts. His music has a striking sonority, a singular 
color which astonishes and attracts, and a sensibility both acute and re- 
fined. It fascinates and tortures with its haunting rhythms and all the 
images which it evokes: a robust and poignant art, powerfully dra- 
matic. It is the work of a great musician. The culminating point is 
probably the aria of the Brahmin rehearsing the charms of Padmédvati, 
that aria of such marvellous beauty in its melodic contour, based on a 
Hindu scale, of which we have already spoken. Many other pages also 
should be mentioned, notably those in which the composer makes 
such tasteful use of choruses blended with the orchestra. 

There is much to be said, as well, about Nazssance de la Lyre, 
Bacchus et Ariane, Aeneas, and a charming opéra-bouffe, Testament de 
tante Caroline. 1 should like to cite only one more of Roussel’s works, 
“Psalm LXXX”, a major work written in 1928 to the English text, 
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which shows an entirely new aspect of his genius and his attitude 
towards the problem of religion. 
* * 
* 


The whole world has recognized the value of Albert Roussel’s art, 
an art essentially youthful, which retains all the sympathies of the 
young because his spirit and heart remained perpetually open to every- 
thing new. In him there was not a trace of conservatism. He renewed 
himself incessantly and followed with a generous sympathy the most 
audacious attempts of his juniors. Just as he did not doubt their pro- 
gressive ascent to success and did nothing to hinder it, so it is not to be 
expected that he would attain his own fame by any other than worthy 
means. He constantly maintained the same modest and reserved atti- 
tude. One loved the man—loyal, disinterested, scrupulously honest, 
and good—which made the artist that much more appreciated. 

He lies now in the little cemetery of Varengeville, close by his 
beautiful country-place of Vastérival, looking out over the sea which he 
loved so well, towards the vast, broad horizons where but lately his 
thoughts and his dreams lost themselves in the distance.” 


THE Works oF ALBERT ROUSSEL 


Date of 
Composition Publisher 


A. Works which have been destroyed: 


Quintet, for string quartet and horn 1901 
Sonata, for violin and piano 1905 
Vendanges, symphonic sketch ? 
Songs: Les Réves (A. Silvestre) ? 
Pendant l’attente (Catulle Mendes) ? 
? 


Tristesse au jardin (L. Tailhade) 
B. Works extant, published or in manuscript: 


No opus Deux Madrigaux, for 4 voices 1898 
Op. 1 Des heures passent, for piano ? Hamelle 
No opus Conte a la poupée, for piano ? Schola 
Op. 2. Trio, for piano, violin and 
violoncello 1904 Lerolle 
Op. 3 Quatre Poémes, for voice and piano: 1903 Lerolle 
Le Départ 
Voeu 


Le Jardin mouillé 
Madrigal lyrique 


2 He died August 27, 1937. 
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Date of 
Composition _ Publisher 


Op. 4 Résurrection, symphonic prelude 1903 Lerolle 
Op. 5 Rustiques, for piano 1904-6 Durand 
Op. 7 Divertissement, for flute, oboe, 

clarinet, bassoon, horn and piano —_1906 Lerolle 
Op. 8 Quatre Poémes (H. de Regnier), 

for voice and piano 1907 Lerolle 

Adieux 

Invocation 

Nuit d’Automne 

Odelette 
Op. 9 La Menace, for voice and orchestra _1907 Lerolle 
Op. 10 Flammes (G. J. Aubry), for voice 

and piano 1908 Lerolle 
Op. 11 Sonata, for violin and piano 1907-8 _—Lerolle 


Op. 12 Deux Poémes chinois (H. P. Roché, 

after the English poem by Giles), 

for voice and piano 

Ode 4 un jeune gentilhomme 1907 Lerolle 

Amoureux séparés 1908 Lerolle 
Op. 13, Le marchand de sable qui passe, 

(music for a scene after the story 

by G. J. Aubry), symphonic suite 

for flute, clarinet, horn, harp, 


and string quintet 1908 Eschig 
Op. 14 Suite, for piano 1910 Lerolle 
Op. 15 Evocations, for solo voices, chorus, 

and orchestra 1910-2 = Durand 
Op. 16 Sonatina, for piano 1912 Durand 
Op. 17. Le Festin de l’Araignée, (Gilbert de 

Voisins) ballet-pantomime 1912 Durand 
Op. 18 Padméavati, (L. Laloy) opera-ballet 

in two acts 1914-8 Durand 
Op. 19 Two songs, for voice and piano 1918 Durand 


Light (G. J. Aubry) 
A Farewell (Oliphant) 
Op. 20 Two songs (René Chalupt), for 


voice and piano 1919 Durand 
Sarabande 
Le Bachelier de Salamanque 
Op. 21 Impromptu, for harp 1919 Durand 
No opus Doute, for piano 1919 
No opus L’accueil des Muses 1920 Durand 
Op. 22 Pour une féte de printemps 1920 Durand 


Op. 23 Symphony in B-flat minor 1919-21 Durand 
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Composition 


No opus Fanfare pour un sacre paien, for four 
trumpets and three drums 

Op. 24 La Naissance de la lyre (Th. 
Reinach, after Sophocles), lyric 
story in one act 

Op. 25 Madrigal aux Muses (Gentil Ber- 
nard), for three women’s voices 
a cappella 

Op. 26 Deux Potmes de Ronsard, for 
voice and flute 
“Rossignol mon mignon...’ 
“Ciel, air et vent” 

Op. 27 Joueurs de flute, for flute and piano 
Pan 
Tityre 
Krishna 
Monsieur de la Péjaudie 

Op. 28 Second Sonata, for violin and piano 

Op. 29 Segovia, for guitar 

Op. 30 Sérénade, for flute, harp, violin, 
viola, and violoncello 

No opus Bardit des Francs (Chateaubriand), 
chorus for four men’s voices 
a cappella 

Op. 31-2 Odes anacréontiques (translation by 
Leconte de Lisle), for voice and 
piano: Odes XVI, XIX, XX, 
XXVI, XXXIV, XLIV 

Op. 33 Suite in F, for orchestra 

Op. 34 Concert, for small orchestra 

No opus L’éventail de Jeanne, ballet in one act, 
in collaboration with uric, 
Delannoy, Ferroud, Ibert, Mil- 
haud, Poulenc, Ravel, Roland- 
Manuel, and Schmitt (Sara- 
nande by Roussel) 

Op. 35 Deux Poémes chinois (H. P. Roché, 
after Giles), for voice and piano 
Des fleurs font une broderie 
Réponse d'une épouse sage 

Op. 36 Concerto, for piano and orchestra 

No opus Two vocalises, with piano accom- 
paniment 
No. 1 (Lemoine collection) 


a 


Date of 


1921 


1922-4 


1923 


1924 


1924 


1924 


1925 


1925 


1926 


1926 
1926 
1927 


1927 


1927 
1927 


1927 


Publisher 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 


Durand 
Durand 
Durand 


Heugel 


Durand 
Durand 


Lemoine 
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Date of 
Composition Publisher 
No. 2 (Hettich collection) 1928 Leduc 


No opus Aria, after Vocalise No. 2, for solo 

(wood-wind or string) with 

accompaniment of piano or 

orchestra Leduc 
No opus Chanson de terroir (Champagne), 

for voice and piano, harmonized 

by Roussel 1928 Durand 
Op. 37 “Psalm LXXX”, for tenor solo, 

chorus, and orchestra, after the 


English text 1928 Birchard 
1928 Universal 


(German version) 
Op. 38 Jazz dans la nuit (Dommange), 


for voice and piano 1928 Durand 
Op. 39 Petite Suite, for orchestra 1929 Durand 
Op. 40 Second Trio, for flute, viola, and 

violoncello 1929 Durand 
Op. 41 Prelude and Fughetta, for organ 1929 Durand 
Op. 42 Third Symphony, in G minor 1929-30 Durand 
Op. 43 Bacchus et Ariane (Abel Hermant), 

ballet in two acts 1930 Durand 
Op. 44 “A flower given to my daughter” 

(J. Joyce), for voice and piano In a memorial 

volume to Joyce 

No opus Deux Idylles, for voice and piano 1931 Durand 

Le Kerioklepte (Théocrite) 

Pan aimait Ekhé (Moskhos) 
Op. 45 String quartet 1931-2. Durand 
Op. 46 Prelude and Fugue (hommage to 

Bach), for piano 1932 Durand 
Op. 47 Deux Poémes chinois (H. P. Roché, 

after Giles) for voice and piano —1932 Durand 


Favorite abandonnée 

Vois, de belles filles 
Op. 48 “A glorious day”, for band, at the 

request of the President of the 

American Bandmasters Association 1932 Durand 
No opus Le Testament de Tante Caroline 

(Nino), opera-bouffe in three 

acts 1932-3  Siréne Musicale 
Op. 49 Three pieces, for piano 1934 Durand 
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Date of 
Composition Publisher 


Op. 50 Two songs (R. Chalupt), for voice 


and piano 1933-4 Durand 

Coeur en péril 

L’heure du rétour 
No opus Pipe in D major, for fife and piano — 1934 L’Oiseau-lyre 
Op. 51 Andante and Scherzo, for flute and 

piano 1934 Durand 
Op. 52 Sinfonietta, for string orchestra 1934 Durand 
Op. 53 Fourth Symphony, in A major 1934 Durand 
Op. 54 Aeneas (Weterings), ballet in one 

act with chorus 1935 Durand 
Op. 55 Two songs (G. Ville), for voice 

and piano 1935 Durand 


Vieilles cartes 
Si quelquefois tu pleures 
No opus 174 Juillet (drama by Romain 
Roland), prelude to the second act 1936 Editions Sociales 
Internationales 
Op. 56 Rapsodie flamande, for orchestra 1936 Durand 
Op. 57. Concertino, for violoncello and 


orchestra 1936 Durand 
Op. 58 Third Trio, for violin, viola, and 
violoncello 1937 Durand 


The last work of Albert Roussel is an Andante for an unfinished Trio d’anches 
which was performed for the first and only time by the Trio d’Anches of Paris 
(Mm. Morel, Lefebvre, and Oubredous) at a concert given by La Revue Musicale 
on Tuesday, November 30, 1937. This work, published as a supplement in 
La Revue Musicale, will never be performed or sold, pursuant to the express 
wish of the composer. 


(Translated by Manton Monroe Marble) 








IS THERE A FUTURE 
FOR QUARTER-TONE MUSIC? 


By ARTUR HOLDE 


N A DISCUSSION of the problems of modern music, a well- 

known composer remarked on the apparent impossibility of creat- 
ing anything new. He illustrated his point by playing a chromatic 
scale on the piano, asserting that the capacities of this limited mate- 
rial have already been exhausted. Although this demonstration was 
not too seriously intended, it offered considerable food for thought. In 
more than a thousand years of musical history—at least the last three 
centuries of which have remained alive in the consciousness of man— 
this comparatively small number of scale-degrees has been utilized to 
such an extent that the composer may well ask himself if he can use it 
any longer to good advantage. Are not its melodic resources, almost 
infinite in a mathematical sense but rather limited in practice, already 
more than played out? Is it conceivable that a composer’s imagination, 
in this day and generation, can bring forth new combinations of tones 
which do not, except for variations of interval or rhythm, already exist? 

During the last decades, though great quantities of music have been 
composed, and some of real artistic worth, the creative force in music 
seems to have come to a standstill. To a great extent we have allowed 
the intellectualizing of artistic feeling to take the place of resourceful 
creativeness. At such a time we must lend our ear to the opinions of 
the skeptic. His arguments are not new; for some time now systematic 
attempts have been made to regenerate or reconstruct the tonalities upon 
which all the music of the occidental world has been founded since the 
beginning of the 18th century. 

The recent study of exotic music, which was almost unknown to 
former generations, has had a great effect, both theoretical and prac- 
tical, upon our tonal art. The development of mechanical instruments, 
such as the phonograph and radio, has made it possible to analyze the 
physiological principles of this music and has helped to pave the way 
for the idea of reforming the tempered system which has been in use 
up to now. It is natural for a generation that is discovering new mu- 
sical resources to question the possibility of enriching the traditional 
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harmonic structure of music by the addition of smaller intervals, and 
by exploiting untried tonal effects. 

At the outset it must be remembered that the quarter-tone intervals 
with which we have lately been experimenting had been known in the 
early stages of the development of music. The dAulos shows us 
that enharmonic music was not unknown to the Greeks. But Aris- 
toxenos, the great musical theorist of ancient Greece, confirms our be- 
lief that the listeners did not readily accept such scales. He refers to 
the division of sounds into quarter-tones as the “newest” development. 
This shows, if we are to believe him, that, before the period of enhar- 
monics, chromatic and diatonic scales had been in use. 

The problems of tonality, which had repeatedly been studied in 
the past, were in some manner solved about the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the “tempered” twelve-tone octave was established as 
the basis of European music. Since then it has been possible, by alter- 
ing slightly the exact mathematical number of sound vibrations of the 
intervals of the third and fifth, to make smooth modulations from one 
key to another. Thus by dividing or “tempering” the octave into twelve 
nearly equal tones, a compromise was effected which was not sufhi- 
ciently drastic to offend the most sensitive ears. For more than two 
hundred years, during which many of our musical masterpieces have 
been composed, the slight deviations in pitch between stringed instru- 
ments, voices and tempered keyboards have been accepted by composer, 
artist, and listener. 

It would be wrong, however, merely because this divergence of tone 
can be tolerated, or because we have been satisfied to accept it as an es- 
tablished fact, to assume that there is no necessity—or that we have no 
right—to develop further resources beyond our tempered system. In- 
tellectual life is constantly changing. Therefore there is no reason to 
accept as permanent a tonal system that has been in use only for a few 
generations. Who, after all, would dispute the fact that it is possible to 
train the ears of musical human beings to hear with more precision 
smaller intervals than those to which they are accustomed? 

* * 
* 

The theories that have centered round this new division of inter- 
vals have been supported to a great extent by folk and art music, which 
is not based upon the tempered scale. This music proves that a not in- 
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considerable portion of mankind accepts a greater variety of intervals 
than those which are used in our music. We can thus establish the 
practicability of a finer division of the scale. By means of mechanical 
reproduction it has been possible to bring together radically different 
types of music and to compare their artistic effects. Under these cir- 
cumstances, oriental music must have been fascinating to men of the 
Western world to whom these musical sequences of melody and tone- 
color were entirely new. The danger of a “played-out” scale seemed 
banished with one stroke. Connections with distant, unexplored sound 
worlds seemed to be established. How many new possibilities for ex- 
pression were now opened up for the composer! Would not a radical 
expansion of available tonalities represent the beginning of a new era 
in music? 

The prospect was so promising that it is easy to understand how 
scientists and musicians, especially in the last decades, repeatedly con- 
sidered the possibility of a fundamental change in the tempered tone 
system. We are acquainted with the valuable research done in the re- 
cent past by such theorists as Willy Moellendorf, Richard H. Stein, Sil- 
vestro Baglioni and others. These men have turned theory into prac- 
tice by constructing instruments capable of playing new scales and 
harmonies. At the same time, they have turned their attention to com- 
position, in order to demonstrate the practicability of their ideas. A 
new impetus was given to the movement by the appearance of the 
Czechoslovak composer Alois Haba, who went beyond the use of quar- 
ter-tones, even calling upon sixth-tones to give his compositions a 
greater spiritual and expressive range, thus outdistancing the work of 
all of his predecessors. 

Haba began with the proposition that there are people all over the 
world who are accustomed to hear and play intervals different from 
those possible within the tempered system. We know that there exist 
many peoples whose folk-music is based upon special tonalities. Many 
Hindu, Chinese, Javanese and Siamese instruments, for example, are 
equipped to play smaller intervals than those we are used to. The hu- 
man voice is able, consciously or instinctively, to produce tones at va- 
riance with those of our tempered scale. Haba himself was able to 
demonstrate practically the accuracy with which it is possible for man 
not only to produce but also to hear quarter-and sixth-tones. Neverthe- 
less, after singing these intervals slowly without accompaniment, he 
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admitted that he had first undergone a rigid schooling in vocal produc- 
tion and ear training. 

From this accomplishment, which had been possible only after 
long practice in the singing of divided intervals, Haba brings us to 
an important aspect of the problem. This splitting of intervals results 
in such a tonal density that it requires the greatest effort in order to 
perform it at all. To subject this kind of melody to the established 
methods of harmony or counterpoint with even mediocre results, is be- 
yond question extremely difficult. And only singers gifted with excep- 
tional ears and unusually reliable vocal technique are able to sing a long 
series of quarter- or sixth-tones. In Haba’s own works we find the proof 
of the impossibility of accurately gauging such intervals in polyphonic 
music. What we seem to hear, especially in rapid passages, is inaccurate 
singing in the tempered system. We encounter similar effects every 
day in the singing of vocalists whose intonation is insecure. 

Perfectly constructed recording appliances have long since shown 
that heavy voices even spread beyond the limits of the quarter-tone. 
The human larynx must have a certain amount of play before it can 
place a tone. The ear is not offended until the tone is actually off its 
pitch. Since every voice is allowed a certain amount of latitude around 
this pitch before the sensitive listener objects, how can it be possible to 
build up a new abstract tone system founded upon smaller intervals? 

As we have seen, the music of exotic races proves the practicability 
of other tone divisions than those of our tempered scale. It must be 
added, however, that they are adapted to quite different means of ex- 
pression, and that their music is rather simple in construction. It is the 
deeper spiritual expressiveness of our Western music which gives it its 
unquestioned superiority to that of the Orient. 

* * 
. 


There remains one important question: Can we create a new sys- 
tem based upon, let us say, third-, quarter- or sixth-tones, which will 
have a deeper unity and at the same time be consistent at least with the 
acoustics of our tonal system? 

Ferruccio Busoni experimented for a long time with split intervals, 
and had a piano built equipped to play third-tones. When he demon- 
strated this instrument to his friends, most of them believed that they 
were hearing the chromatic scales to which their ears were accustomed. 
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And the greater number of those who have heard Alois Haba’s quar- 
ter-tone opera, Die Mutter, have had the same experience. Those in- 
tervals which did deviate from the tempered system were hardly recog- 
nizable in the interweaving of vocal and instrumental parts. How can 
a large ensemble cope accurately with the difficulties of reproducing 
such subtle intervals, and how can the ear take in the results? 

We may argue that for hundreds of years our ears have been accus- 
tomed only to the intervals of the tempered system: why should it not 
now be possible to build a fresh foundation with a more accurate mea- 
surement of tone by means of newly constructed instruments and a re- 
generated teaching system? Why should not our musical vocabulary 
be expanded by this new tonality as time goes on? 

No great spiritual art can be developed in a short space of time. We 
should not therefore dismiss a theory as false simply because it cannot 
immediately be put into practice. It does seem significant, however, 
that none of the great creative talents of our younger generation have 
taken up quarter-tone music. And some of them are most certainly 
not lacking in courage and enterprise or unwilling to make experi- 
ments. Have the various existing quarter-tone pianos failed to gain 
recognition among musicians and amateurs simply because of reluc- 
tance to give up the old familiar system? Or is it more probable that 
dealing at once with two radically different systems of tonality would 
mean an overburdening of the ear as well as of the creative ability? 
Has not the new order of intervals, despite all scientific and practical 
demonstration, simply ignored the composer’s feeling for tone? We 
can imagine that composers would find themselves confronted with a 
task not unlike that of an author who attempts to write poetry in the 
language of a people whose culture is very different from his own. 

By the development of technique we have come much closer to the 
culture and spiritual life of distant peoples than was possible in former 
generations. But this understanding is not enough in itself to cause us 
to take over their conceptions of art which are so totally at variance with 
our cultural background. 

This, then, is the important question: Is the tempered scale, the al- 
phabet of musical art in the most highly civilized nations, really so 
played out that there remains nothing new to say with it? 

Naturally we cannot go on combining tones with such infinite va- 
riety as it is possible to do with words. But are we then in danger of 
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losing all originality in the invention of melodies? This must be the 
answer: Each epoch, each generation, each school of thought has its 
own more or less independent language, and in this language the per- 
son who feels strong ties with his surroundings will always find ade- 
quate expression. 

Are we to conclude, then, that in our time all this study and all these 
elaborate experiments have been wasted on a fruitless idea? We can- 
not dismiss quarter-tone music as summarily as that. It can be used in 
mechanical music, where greater precision in the number of vibrations 
is possible than in our tempered system. The aesthetic and practical 
value of the inventions by which such men as Mager, Theremin, Hel- 
berger, and other musical physicists have enriched our art cannot be 
overestimated. The results of their research are still too recent and in- 
deed they are not yet complete. But already by the division of the in- 
tervals in use up to now they have attained the most surprising and 
often beautiful effects. Quarter-tone music has been especially success- 
ful in portraying various aspects of nature with extremely original and 
graphic results. And the construction of mechanical instruments has 
opened up a new field of possibilities. 

It does not, however, seem likely that everything that can be pro- 
duced by this kind of sound structure will be sufficient to threaten se- 
riously a system in which the music of humanity has hitherto reached 
its highest and purest expression. The charge that the possibilities of 
the tempered system have been exhausted can be refuted only by our 
composers. It is among this group that genius will have the last word 
on the question of tempered or quarter-tone music. 








VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


HEN it became known that Mr. Lawrence Gilman was writing 

a book* on Arturo Toscanini, one had reason to feel a little ap- 
prehensive. Here danger lurked, the danger of spontaneous combus- 
tion. A master of the flaming phrase, paying tribute to the chief sun in 
our musical firmament, might easily have caused a major conflagration. 
The finished product has happily dispelled such fears. 

To be sure, the word “ecstasy” appears in Mr. Gilman’s text with 
sufficient frequency to suggest a sort of Leitmotiv or to indicate the 
general tone of his discourse. Yet, there is no fulsome raving of the 
kind so often heard when otherwise intelligent people proclaim their 
fealty to our Lord of Music. Mr. Gilman, the thurifer, swings his censer 
with laudable restraint, albeit with conviction. From the beginning, he 
places himself on fairly solid ground when he elects to write not only 
of the great Maestro but, naturally enough, of the “great music” that 
Toscanini so eloquently and convincingly interprets. With this music 
Mr. Gilman has long been familiar; repeated hearings and deep study 
of these scores have sharpened his innate sensibility; his ardent and fe- 
licitous mode of expression is a perennial joy to the host of his apprecia- 
tive readers and listeners. 

We recall one bright and frosty Sunday noon in November, a few 
years ago, when we were being driven round beautiful Lake Tahoe in 
the high Sierras. In New York city the clock was pointing to the mo- 
ment when a Toscanini afternoon audience at Carnegie Hall, during 
the intermission, excitedly buzzed in vestibule and foyer. Of a sudden 
there came from the radio in our car the smooth and arresting voice 
of Mr. Gilman. He spoke of Bach. From a distance of some three 
thousand miles his presence was brought into the intimacy of a téte-a- 
téte. We asked the driver to stop. And while we were lost in contem- 
plating the glory that is Nature, we heard Mr. Gilman tell us of the 
grandeur that is Bach. The experience was unique. We recaptured it, 
intensely, while reading Mr. Gilman’s latest book amidst the loveliness 
of Montecito by the blue Pacific. Mr. Gilman has written for the true 
worshippers a “book of hours,” rare and imperishable hours, inviting 
prayerful and exhilarating communion with the sublimest spirits in 
music. 


1 Published by Farrar & Rinehart, New York, 1938. 
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What is especially interesting and thought-provoking is the fact 
that such books, as Mr. Gilman’s is one of, can and must be written. 
It indicates afresh the existence of certain qualities peculiar to music 
and alien to her sister arts. Lessing was stirred by a group of antique 
sculpture to weigh and measure aesthetic values and delimitations. The 
school of Giorgione served Walter Pater to make some of the profound- 
est observations ever uttered with respect to the laws and objectives of 
all art. Mr. Gilman—who has of Lessing the cool and deliberate rea- 
soning, of Pater the warm and illuminant style—, has chosen an Italian 
orchestra conductor as point of departure for his expedition into the 
mysterious realm where great music is born. 

The commentator upon music is, in general, condemned to follow 
one of two paths, both without satisfactory issue: either he must indulge 
in hair-splitting formal analyses and historico-biographical anecdotes, 
or he is thrust headlong into vague “explanations” of the hidden and 
alleged “meanings” of a composition. Mr. Gilman wisely would eschew 
either, but cannot help drifting—preferably—into the second. For there 
is no third way. 

Now, a musical composition may “mean” different things to differ- 
ent people, and it usually does. So might the Empire State Building. 
To a Fifth-Avenue bus-driver it probably means little more than a stop 
on his route; to a sight-seeing tourist, the tallest among tall structures; 
to a trained engineer, a remarkable accomplishment; to the “critical 
expert,” a thing of new beauty or an atrocity, there is no foretelling. 
Similarly, a symphony means different things to the man in the or- 
chestra, the woman in the box-party, the fellow-composer, and the pub- 
lic oracle. But if there is a difference in points of view among the va- 
rious beholders of the Empire State Building, there is no attempt made 
at accounting for the dissension by an endeavor to disclose some hidden 
meaning, nor is the injection of an “interpreter” needed. Least of all 
would one dream of writing an essay or book on the most efficient of 
elevator operators who takes the visitor safely to the highest vantage- 
ground in town, as the “good” (in the sense of the Stoic philosophers) 
conductor or performer lifts you to the crests and peaks of the musical 
uplands. Each one does no more than ably fulfil his function. 

Yet, in music the element of “performance” constantly obtrudes it- 
self and assumes often disproportionate importance. Mr. Gilman aptly 
calls, what the performer is trying to reveal, “the music behind the 
notes.” It would appear that there are all kinds of music behind the 
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same notes, and that only the inspired seer can be trusted to find the 
“right” one. Which aggravates the task of clear discernment. 

It may not be too fantastic to hope, in some near future, for a method 
of musical production and re-production that would allow the composer 
himself, if he knows what he wants, to make his own permanent audi- 
ble record of a work, represented not merely by symbols on paper, but 
by actual sounds of his own choosing, mixing, and grading, as the 
painter may choose, mix, and grade the colors with which he endows 
the work of his art—for all to see who have eyes, for anyone to accept 
or reject what he sees, but for none to tamper with, or “improve,” the 
canvas by pretending to show us “the painting behind the brush- 


strokes.” 
* * 


* 


Mr. Gilman writes: “Toscanini’s fame is probably without parallel 
in the annals of music, not because its extent and its reverberation have 
no precedent, but because celebrity such as he has won had never come 
to an artist of his kind. For bear in mind that Toscanini is the least 
sensational of music-makers.” That is correct. But has there been, among 
conductors of the past, no parallel to Toscanini’s artistic integrity and 
devotion, to his uncanny insight and intuition—yes, even to the power 
and the magnetism of his personality? We marvel at Toscanini’s ren- 
dition of Wagner’s music and intone loud paeans in its praise. Do we 
pause to consider what, compared with his achievement nowadays, was 
the gallant feat of a Biilow who, with the worst possible hurt in his 
heart inflicted by his friend, nobly and brilliantly revealed for the first 
time that friend’s baffling and searing music of “Tristan”? Beside him, 
Toscanini and his compeers (if you concede him any) shrink somewhat 
in size. 

Biilow possessed Toscanini’s penetration, his sense of divination, 
his concern for the musically “accurate” detail. When Toscanini wished 
to gain certainty with respect to a single controversial note in a violin 
passage towards the end of Beethoven’s third “Leonore,” he discovered, 
to his astonishment, that fifty years before him Biilow already had chal- 
lenged the authenticity of precisely the same note in the printed score 
(which got into proof after Beethoven died). Both conductors had ar- 
rived at the same conclusion, plausible and logical to any ears that are 
not stopped with tradition and prejudice. 

In one particular Billow differed from Toscanini: Mr. Gilman prob- 
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ably would have classed him as “sensational.” But Biilow’s sensational- 
ism was the outgrowth not of cheap and mercenary tactics; rather was 
it the normal result of an artistic and social independence, of an ex- 
uberance of wit, of a mercurial temperament, far in excess of what the 
Italian Maestro might claim. In their native nobility, they come from 
the same grain. 

A niece of the late Major Higginson in Boston once said to him (be- 
fore the turmoil of war had invaded staid Symphony Hal!): “Uncle 
Henry, you should hire three conductors for your orchestra—Gericke to 
do the rehearsing, Fiedler to make the programs, and Muck to conduct 
the concerts.” Thus the young lady shrewdly evaluated and defined the 
virtues and shortcomings of three capital musicians, the ideal compound 
of whom might be said to exist in the person of I/ Re Arturo. You cer- 
tainly would not want to keep Toscanini from rehearsing his men. His 
rehearsals are awe-inspiring and tremendous affairs, more absorbing 
and rousing than are the concerts. Nobody could do the job as well as 
he does. His programs, occasionally, leave something to be desired, es- 
pecially when they offer a preponderance of mediocre Italian music, 
with an almost total absence of far better stuff “made in America.” But, 
on the whole, Toscanini’s programs are not bad. As for his conducting, 
it is a feast to the eye as well as to the ear. Wherefore the broadcasters 
should hurry with their television apparatus before the septuagenerian 
lays down his baton for the last time. 

Perhaps Mr. Gilman’s keenest remark is this: that the secret of Tos- 
canini’s faculty of making us hear old music as if imbued with a fresh 
zest, resides in the fact that he “conceives of music as essential song.” 
This thought Mr. Gilman might have further developed, and to good 
purpose. It promises an answer to some of the questions that Toscanini’s 
singular gifts must put to every searching mind. 

It has been the privilege of Gothamites to watch all sorts of orches- 
tra conductors. New York, admittedly, is Tom Tiddler’s Ground for 
aspiring leaders of the band, whether they swing a stick or wriggle ten 
fingers in the faces of the players and shake a wicked fist at the clash- 
ing cymbalist. Toscanini, always measured and graceful in his gestures, 
must dispose of means of communicating his will and his intentions to 
his men surpassing in subtlety even those of Weingartner who once 
confessed that certain rhythmic beats he could not convey with his stick 
or his hands, but only with his eyes. In Toscanini’s case one has the 
impression that the music flows from his very breathing, and that, borne 
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on his breath, it becomes instrumental song. Other contemporary con- 
ductors may treat the orchestra as if it were a huge organ, pull stops 
and pile one tonal mass upon another, open and shut the swells, or let 
the tones fade out in an almost inaudible echo. Their conception may 
have sweep, they may obtain a tonal texture rich and sensuous. But 
their treatment, their approach, does not impress one as so firmly rooted 
in the principles of sheer be/ canto as does Toscanini’s songful phrasing 
and delivery. This delivery seems always governed by the amount of 
breath created by the emotional intensity with which a musical phrase 
may be charged. When other wielders of the baton in the heat of battle 
pant and grunt, Toscanini chants—soberly or jubilantly, according to 
what the occasion may demand. But his music making, at its best, is 
always a vocal orgy with a musical policeman standing by, to see that 
the proceedings do not get out of hand. 

In Mr. Gilman’s survey of “great music” there is a strange and, to 
us, regrettable lacuna: while his comments on symphonic music range 
from Haydn to Debussy and Sibelius—with proper emphasis upon Tos- 
canini’s playing of Beethoven, Schubert, Brahms, and Wagner—there 
is no section devoted to what is perhaps the greatest among great mu- 
sicians, Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Surely, Toscanini has consistently 
shown his admiration and love for the little Wolferl of Salzburg, and 
has performed his music with rare understanding. Indeed, there is a 
story that if Toscanini had but one more work to conduct in his life, 
he would choose Mozart’s Requiem. 

Mr. Gilman, in dealing with Beethoven, makes the following cu- 
rious statement: “Toscanini, in the course of his active and fruitful 
years among us, has made us aware that the creation and re-creation of 
music are enigmatic things, and that the wisest course for musicians 
and critics to pursue is to be humble, undogmatic, and even inquiring 
about them; for there are two classes of persons for whom music re- 
mains a mystery: the sentimental innocents who know it not at all, and 
the students who know it best.” One is tempted to ask for which class 
Mr. Gilman intended his book, since, in all humility and without dog- 
matic rigor, he pursues—and most successfully—the very ends that he 
would make us believe to be futile. Usually, however, it is the senti- 
mental innocent who knows it all, and the earnest student who con- 
fesses himself to remain forever in a state of doubt and wonder. 

When you ask yourself in what Toscanini differs from other great 
conductors, you must also ask in what the audience of today differs 
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from those of yesteryears. Mr. Gilman reminds us that it is thirty years 
since Toscanini first came to the United States. He was as singularly 
gifted and as competent then as he is today. But now it is no longer 
an audience of a few thousand, at the Metropolitan Opera House or at 
Carnegie Hall, who listen to him, but millions of radio “fans.” It is not 
likely that there are many among them who ever heard of Biilow, 
Anton Seidl, Hans Richter, Colonne, Pasdeloup, Nickisch, Mahler, 
Schuch (attuned alike to Mozart’s genial “Figaro” and to Strauss’ grim 
“Elektra”), or the much maligned Doctor Muck. A brave and goodly 
company, that wore its laurels long before the bounteous NBC helped 
to create Maestro Toscanini’s super-fame. If Toscanini is “unparal- 


leled,” let us admit that he had predecessors. 
C. E. 
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114 p, 8°. Berlin: Widukind-Verlag, 1938. 


MULLER-FREIENFELS, RICHARD 
Psychologie der Kunst. Band III. Die Psy- 
chologie der einzelnen Kiinste (Tanzkunst, 
Dichtung, Musik, Ornamentik, Baukunst, 
Plastik und Malerei) 2. unveranderte Auf- 
lage. Miinchen: Ernst Reinhardt. 


NEUMANN, EDMUND 
Volkslieder aus dem Buchenland. Heraus- 
gegeben mit Unterstiitzung der Deutschen 
Akademie und des Deutschen Volkslied- 
archivs. 71 p, kl. 8°. Kassel: Barenreiter- 
Verlag, 1937. 


NEUMANN, WERNER 
J. S. Bachs Chorfuge. Ein Beitrag zur Kom- 
positionstechnik Bachs. (Diss., Leipzig) 110, 
30 p, 4°. Leipzig: Kistner & Siegel, 1938. 


Orticu, MARIA 
Chopins Klavierornamentik. (Diss., Berlin) 
70 p, 8°. Wolfenbiittel und Berlin: G. Kall- 
meyer, 1938. 


Pritzner, Hans 
HoOrt auf Hans Pfitzner! Kernsatze deutscher 
Kunstgesinnung aus seinen Schriften und 
Reden. Ausgewahlt und mit einer Einleitung 
herausgegeben von Alfred Morgenroth. 
120 p, 8°. Berlin: Bernhard Hahnefeld, 


1938. 

Pritzner, Hans 
Meine Beziehungen zu Max Bruch. Miinchen: 
Albert Langen-Georg Miiller Verlag. 


Poprpen, HERMANN 
Das erste Kurpfalzer Gesangbuch und seine 
Singweisen. 124 p, gr. 8°. Lahr: Schauen- 
burg, 1938. 





REGER, Max 
Max Reger. Briefe eines deutschen Meisters. 
Ein Lebensbild, herausgegeben von Else von 
Hase-Koehler. 338 p, 8°. Leipzig: Koehler & 
Amelang, 1938. 


Rutz, Hans 
Hans Pfitzner. 32 p, 8°. Miinchen: Deutscher 
Volksverlag, 1938. 


ScHMIDT-GORG, JOsEPH 
Nicolas Gombert, Kapellmeister Kaiser Karls 
V. Leben und Werk. Bonn: Ludwig Rohr- 
scheid Verlag, 1938. 


ScHuLz, HEInz-GUNTHER 
Musikalischer Impressionismus und im- 
pressionistischer Klavierstil. Ein Beitrag zur 
musikalischen Stilforschung. (Diss., Wiirz- 
burg) xii, 109 p, 4°. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 
1938. 


SICHARDT, WOLFGANG 
Alpenlandische Volksmusik im Lichte musik- 
ethnologischer Forschung. Aus: Anthropos, 
Band 32, 1937. 7 p, 4°. Médling: Anthropos, 
1937. 


SPAUN, JOSEF VON 
Erinnerungen an Schubert. Josef von Spauns 
erste Lebensbeschreibung. Herausgegcben 
von Georg Schiinemann. 2. Auflage. 125 p, 
8°. Berlin und Ziirich: Atlantis-Verlag, 1938. 


STEPHENSON, Kurt 
Andreas Romberg. Ein Beitrag zur ham- 
burgischen Musikgeschichte. 204 p, 8°. 
Hamburg: Christians, 1938. 


Stock, RicHarp WILHELM 
Richard Wagner und die Stadt der Meister- 
singer. 232 p, 8°. Berlin-Niirnberg: Karl 
Ulrich & Co., 1938. 


SToEPHAsiIus, RENATA VON 
Die Gestalt des Pilatus in den mittelalter- 
lichen Passionsspielen. (Diss., Berlin) 108 p, 
8°. Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 


Ustvept, Hans Jacos 
Ueber die Untersuchung der musikalischen 
Funktionen bei Patienten mit Gehirnleiden, 
besonders bei Patienten mit Aphasie. 737 p, 
8°. Helsingfors: Mercators Tryckeri, 1937. 


VAESsSEN, Kurt 
Daten aus der Entwicklung des Rundfunks. 
Mit Vergleichszahlen aus der Geschichte des 
Films, der Presse und des Verkehrswesens. 
(Diss., Miinchen) Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 
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VERZEICHNIS DER NEUDRUCKE ALTER MUSIK. 
Herausgegeben im Auftrage des Staatlichen 
Instituts fiir deutsche Musikforschung von 
Walter Lott. Jahrgang 2, 1937. 72 p, gr. 8°. 
Leipzig: F. Hofmeister, 1938. 


Voss, THEODOR 
Petrus Laurentius Wackenfuss, Kantor an St. 
Nikolai in Kiel von 1708-1721. Kiel: Gesell- 
schaft fiir Kieler Stadtgeschichte. 


FRENCH 


ANNUAIRE DU CONSERVATOIRE ROYAL DE 
Musique, BRUXELLES. 59° année, 1935-1936. 
137 p, 8°. Turnhout: Impr. Campina, 1937. 


Beck, JEAN & Louise BEcK 
Le manuscrit du roi. Fonds francais no. 844 
de la Bibliothéque Nationale. Tome I: Re- 
production phototypique. Tome II: Analyse 
et description raisonnées du manuscrit 
restauré. 2 vol, 4°. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1938. 


BRENTA, GASTON 
Panorama de la musique belge. II: 19° siécle. 
32 p, 8°. Bruxelles: Editions de I'l. N. R., 
1938. 


CHOLEAU, JEAN & Marie Drovart 

Chansons et danses populaires de Haute- 
Bretagne, accompagnées de nombreuses 
illustrations et notes. Texte et musique 
recueillis par Jean Choleau et Marie Drouart. 
Tome I. Ouvrage honoré d’une souscription 
du Conseil Général d’Ille-et-Vilaine. 151 p, 
8°. Vitré: Edition Unvaniez Arvor, 1938. 


ConGRES INTERNATIONAL DE MUSIQUE SACREE. 
238 p. Paris: Desclée, de Brouwer, 1938. 


Curzon, HENRI DE 
Mozart. Paris: Editions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Critique. 


Desussy, CLAUDE 
Lettres & André Messager (L’enfance de 
Pelléas). Recueillies et annotées par Jean- 
André Messager. Préface d’Emile Vuillermoz. 
85 p, 4°. Paris: Librairie Dorbon-Ainé, 1938. 


FERRETTI, PAOLO 
Esthétique grégorienne, ou Traité des formes 
musicales du chant grégorien. I. Traduit de 
l'italien par Dom A. Agaésse. 349 p, 8°. 
Paris-Tournai: Desclée, 1938. 





Gastout, AMEpEE 
Premier livre de chant choral et de solfége 
pour les classes du premier degré. 48 p, 16°. 
Paris: Impr. Cavel, 1938. 


Guyka, MATILA 
Essai sur le rythme. Musique de [l'archi- 
tecture, architecture de la musique. Paris: 
Editions de la Nouvelle Revue Francaise, 
1938. 


GoucELot, HENRI 
La romance frangaise sous la révolution et 
I'empire; étude critique et historique. 371 p, 
4°. Paris: Libr. Arthur Rau. 


. Les remances frangaises parues sous 
la révolution et l’empire. Les recueils de 
romances. 76 p, 4°. Paris: Libr. Arthur Rau. 


GUGENHEIM, SUZANNE 
Madame d’Agoult et la pensée européenne 
de son époque. 392 p, 8°. Florence: Leo S. 
Olschki, 1938. 


Kratz, Harry 
Technique des claquettes américaines. 126 p, 
8°. Genéve: Editions du Siécle Musical, 1938. 


Lanpowsk1, W. L. 
Les grands musiciens. iii, 180 p, 8°. Paris: 
Hachette, 1938. 


LARRAZET, GEORGES 
Le jazz. Paris: Jean Flory. 


Lyr, René 
Les musiciens impressionistes. 32 p, 8°. 
Bruxelles: Editions de I'l. N. R., 1938. 


Maurice RaveL. Sa VIE—SON OEUVRE. 
(Une courte biographie, une étude claire et 
pertinente, une discographie trés compléte) 
Paris: B. Grasset. 


Micot, GEORGES 
Essais commentés en vue d'une esthétique 
générale. Paris: Les Presses Modernes. 


LEs MUSICIENS DE LA COUR DE BOURGOGNE AU 
XV® sticLE (1420-1467): Gilles de Binche 
(Binchois), Pierre Fontaine, Jacques Vide, 
Nicole Grenon, Gilles Joye, Hayne de 
Ghizeghem, Robert Morton. Messes, motets, 
chansons. Publiés par J. Marix. Paris: Edi- 
tions de I’Oiseau-Lyre, 1937. 


OFFNER, RAYMOND 
Richard Wagner. 80 p, 8°. Paris: Grardes 
Editions de Paris, 1938. 
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Sazonova, JULIE 
La vie de la danse. Du Ballet comique de 
la Reine & Icare. Paris: Les Editions Denoél, 
1937. 

THORETTE, PIERRE 
Une oeuvre liégeoise du 17° siécle: La 
Chasse de Saint Hubert. Musique de Pierre 
Thorette, chanoine de Saint-Materne. Intro- 
duction et notice explicative par Adrien de 
Melotte de Lavaux. 31 p, 4°. Liége: Impr. 
Nationale des Invalides, 1938. 


TONNARD, FERNAND 
Frangois-Joseph Gossec, musicien hennuyer 
de la Révolution francaise. 127 p, 8°. 
Bruxelles: Vanderlinden, 1938. 
. > 
. 


ITALIAN 


ANGELIS, ALBERTO DE 
Dizionario degli scenografi italiani di ieri ¢ 
di oggi. 265 p, 8°. Roma: Ed. Cremonese. 
ATTI DELL’ ACCADEMIA DEL R, CoNSERVATORIO 
pt Musica “Luict CHERUBINI.” 54 p, 4°. 


Firenze: La Stamperia, 1937. 


Bruers, ANTONIO 
Beethoven. Catalogo ragionato delle opere 
principali. Roma: Bardi, 1937. 


Daspuro, N. 
Enrico Caruso. 80 p, 8°. Milano: Casa Ed. 
Sonzogno. 

GAVAZZENI, GIANANDREA 


Gaetano Donizetti. 
Arione, 1938. 


43 p, 16°. Torino: 


Goranl, G. 
Corti e paesi. 400 p. Milano: Mondadori. 


Maresca, GIOVANNA 
I grandi innovatori nel romanticismo musi- 
cale: Schumann, Liszt, Wagner. 225 p, 16°. 
Roma: P. Maglione, 1938. 


Morini, ADOLFO 
Giovanni da Cascia e Donato da Cascia, 
musicisti umbri. Con interessanti notizie 
sulle relazioni di Cascia, Norcia e Preci con 
Firenze dal secolo XIV in poi. 23 p, 8°. 
Spoleto: Tip. dell’ Umbria, 1937. 


SarToRI, CLAUDIO 
La notazione italiana del trecento in una 
redazione inedita del ‘“Tractatus practice 
cantus mensurabilis ad modum Ytalicorum” 
di Prosdocimo de Beldemandis. 159 p, 8°. 
Firenze: L. O. Olschki, 1938. 





ScHMIDL, CARLO 
Dizionario universale dei musicisti. Vol. I. 
878 p, 4°. Milano: Sonzogno, 1936/37. 


Tisy, Orravio 
Vincenzo Bellini. 38 p, 16°. Torino: Arione, 
1938. 

VaLeE, GIUSEPPE 
La cappella musicale del Duomo di Udine. 
117 p, 8°. Roma: Ed. Psalterium, 1937. 


VITTADINI, STEFANO 
Il primo libretto del “Mefistofele” di Arrigo 
Boito. Milano: Gli Amici del Museo Teatrale 
alla Scala, 1938. 
* * 
* 


SPANISH 

Guittén, Nicos 
Claudio José Domingo Brindis de Salas, el 
rey de las octavas. Apuntes biogrdficos. 43 p, 
8°. La Habana: Municipio de La Habana, 
1935. 

MuseEo-ARcHIvVo TEATRAL (MADRID) 
Catalogo provisional (del Teatro de la 
Opera), ordenado por Luis Paris. viii, 207 p, 
8°. Madrid: Tip. Yagiies, 1932. 


PLaza, JuAN B. 
Teresa Carrefio. 33 p, 8°. Caracas: Tip. 
Americana, 1938. 
. . 
. 


DUTCH 


BaLFroort, Dirk JAcoBus 
Het muziekleven in Nederland in de 17° en 
18¢ eeuw. 188 p, 8°. Amsterdam: P. N. van 
Kampen & Zoon. 


Boer, Co—ENRAAD LopEWIJK WALTHER 
Chansonvormen op het einde van de XV4 
eeuw. Een studie naar aanleiding van 
Petrucci’s ““Harmonice Musices Odhecaton.” 
(Diss., Utrecht) 127 p, 8°. Amsterdam: 
H. J. Paris, 1938. 

BREDERODE, W. 

Carl Flesch. Een kleine biografische studie. 
64 p, 8°. Haarlem: Erven F. Bohn. 


FRANQUINET, R. 
In memoriam Maurice Ravel. 16 p, 4°. 
Maastricht: A. A. M. Stols. 

MALTHE, AL. 
Over gregoriaansche muziek, oude hand- 
schriften en rhytmische opvattingen. 72 p, 
8°. Antwerpen: Drukk. K. Dirix-Van Riet, 
1938. 
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MENGELBERG, RUDOLF 
50 jaar Concertgebouw. 1888-1938. iii, 74 p, 
4°. Amsterdam: Van Munster, 1938. 


Ruyneman, D. 
De componist Jan Ingenhoven. Beschouw- 
ingen in het licht van de hedenhaadsche 
muziek. 74 p, 8°. Amsterdam: De Spieghel. 


SMIJERS, ALBERT 

Algemeene muziekgeschiedenis. Geillustreerd 
overzicht der Europeesche muziek van de 
oudheid tot heden. Met medewerking van 
Ch. van den Borren, E. Bruning, J. Daniskas, 
R. Lenaerts, F. van der Mueren, W. Pijper 
en E, Reeser. vi, 487 p, 8°. Utrecht: W. de 
Haan, 1938. 


* * 
* 


DANISH 
DANMARKS GAMLE FoLkKEvisER. 11. Del. Mel- 
odier udg. af Erik Abrahamsen og H. Griiner 
Nielsen. Med Benyttelse af Forarbejder af 
Hjalmer Thuren. 2. Hefte. 92 p, 4°. Kgben- 
havn: J. H. Schultz. 
* * 
oe 


NORWEGIAN 

Gurvin, OLAV 
Fri tonalitet til atonalitet. Tonalitetsoplgysing 
og atonalitetsfesting. 108 p, 8°. Oslo: Asche- 
houg. 

NorsK MUSIKKGRANSKNING. Meddelelser fra 
Norsk samfund for musikkgranskning. 
Norsk musikksamlings venner. 80 p. Oslo: 
C. Christiansen, 1937. 

7 * 


SWEDISH 
NypDaHL, RUDOLF 
Musikens allmanna grundbegrepp. En sam- 
manstillning utarb. 15, 190 p, 4°. Stock- 
holm: Sv. Tryckeri-Ab. i Distr. 


SVENSK TIDSKRIFT FOR MUSIKFORSKNING. Ut- 
given under redaktion av Einar Sundstrém. 
Huvudredaktér, Gunnar Jeanson, C. A. Mo- 
berg. Nittonde arg, 1937, haft. 1-4. 233 p, 
8°. Stockholm: Isaac Marcus Boktryckeri- 
Aktiebolag, 1937. 

* . 
* 


POLISH 
GALL, JAN 
Listy Jana Galla do S. A. Krzyzanowskiego 
w Krakowie, wydat Jézef Reiss. Katowice: 
Odb. z Mies., “Spiewak”, 1937. 





Licgza, J6zEF & STEFAN MARIAN STOINSKI 
Piegni ludowe z Polskiego Slaska wydali i 
komentarzem zaopatrzyli. Tom II. Piesni 
balladowe o zalotach i milogci. Polska Akad- 
emia Umiejetnosci. Kraké6w: Wydawnictwa 
Slaskie, 1938. 


Lissa, ZOFJA 
Muzyka i film. Studium z pogranicza on- 
tologii, estetyki i psychologii muzyki filmo- 
wej. 135 p, 8°. Lwéw: Naktadem Ksiegarni 
Lwowskiej, 1937. 
* * 


RUSSIAN 
IANKOvskKil, M. 
Operetta (Vozniknovenie i razvitie zhanra 
na Zapade i v SSSR). Leningrad-Moskva: 
Izd. “Iskysstvo”, 1937. 
Popova, T. 
Borodin. Moskva: Muzgiz, 1937. 
SotLeRTinskTy, I. I. 
Gliuk. Leningrad: Otd. Muzgiza, 1937. 
> . 
> 


JUGOSLAV 

MiLoyevié, MiLoye 
Osnovi muzichke umetnosti u vezi sa rit- 
michkim i melodijskim vezhbanima. I. deo, 
II. deo. 2 vol, 8°. Beograd: Izdavachko i 
Knhizharsko Preduzeée Getsa Kon A. D., 
1934/36. 

Mirkovié, Jovan D. 
Shkola pevaria. I. deo, Za prvi razred cred- 
hikh. Shesto izdafe. 22 p, 8°. Beograd: 
Izdavachka Khizharnitsa Getse Kona, 1933. 

* > 


ROUMANIAN 
SPERANTIA, EUGENIU 
“Papillons” de Schumann. Despre principiul 
unic al vietii, dramei si frumosului. Replica 
la “Laokoon” de Lessing. 274 p, 8°. Bucu- 
resti: Editura “Cugetarea”, 1934. 
* . 


TURKISH 
FERRUH ARSUNAR 
Anadolunun Pentatonik Mélodiléri hakkinda 
bir katch Not (Quelques notes sur les mél- 
odies pentatoniques de |’Anatolie). 30 p, 8°. 
Constantinople: Impr. Numune, 1937. 
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PREPARED BY PHILIP MILLER 


AMERICAN Sonc ALBUM 

Battle Hymn of the Republic; Marching 
through Georgia; Bradford; Ode on Science; 
The American Hero (Bunker Hill); The 
Loved Ones; Chester; Brave Wolfe; Old 
Colony Times; The Burman Lover (The 
Little Canoe); Lilly Dale; Lubly Fan, Will 
you cum out tonight?; O Suzanna; Listen to 
the Mocking Bird; Cocaine Lil. The Madrigal 
Singers. con. Lehman Engel. D. Everett 
Roudebush, pf. Columbia set 329. 


Bacu, J. S. (See also Vivaldi) 

Concerto, Clavier, B minor. Ruggiero Gerlin, 
hpschd. Lumen 35.018. 

Suite, violoncello, no. 4, E-flat major. wan 
D’Archambeau, vic. Musicraft set 19. 
Toccata, clavier, C minor. Artur Schnabel, 
pf. English Gramophone DA 1613-14. 

Das wohltemperirte Clavier: Preludes and 
Fugues Nos. 44-48. Edwin Fischer, pf. Suite, 
clavier, English, No. 2, A minor. Wanda 
Landowska, hpschd. Victor set M-447. 


BEETHOVEN, LUDWIG VAN 

Egmont: Overture, op. 84. Vienna Phil. 
Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. Columbia 
69195D. 

Leonore Overture no. 2, op. 72a. London 
Sym. Orch. con. Felix Weingartner. Colum- 
bia set X-96. 

Sonatas, violin and piano: No. 2, op. 12, no. 
2, A minor; No. 6, op. 30, no. 1, A major. 
Simon Goldberg, vin; Lili Krauss, pf. Decca 
set D-1. 


BERNABEI, GIUSEPPE ANTONIO 
Alma Redemptoris Mater. Reverse: Resur- 
rexit (Perosi). Milan Cathedral “oir. org. 
con. Marziano Perosi. Electrola EG 6289. 


BoccHeERINI, Luic1 
Quartet, strings, op. 6, no. 1, D major (Polo 
ed.). Poltronieri Quartet. Columbia set X-99. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES 
(See also Chopin, NBC and Schumann) 
Sapphische Ode, op. 94, no. 4; Médchen- 
lied, op. 107, no. 5. Aulikki Rautawaara, s; 
Ferdinand Leitner, pf. Telefunken. 





BRUCKNER, ANTON 
Mass, E minor. Aachen Cathedral Choir; 
Berlin State Orch. wind choir. con. Th. B. 
Rehmann. German Gramophone DB 4525- 
30. 
Overture in G minor. Reverse: Russlan and 
Ludmilla: Overture (Glinka). Queen’s Hall 
Orch. con. Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca set 
D-7. 


Cuopin, Freperic (See also Franck) 
Berceuse, op. 57; Impromptu, op. 66, C- 
sharp minor. Marguerite Long, pf. Columbia 
69200D. 
Rondo, op. 16, E-flat major. Anatole Kitain, 
pf. Columbia 69211D. 
Scherzo, op. 39, C-sharp minor. Simon 
Barer, pf. Victor 14926. 


CorELLI, ARCANGELO 
La Folia. Quartetto di Roma. German Gram- 
ophone DB 4511. 


D’Inpy, VINCENT 
A la péche des moules, op. 3, no. 100 (Folk- 
song). Reverse: Sur le pont d’Avignon: 
Variations (Perissas). La Manécanterie des 
Petits Chanteurs 4 la Croix de Bois. French 
Gramophone K 8072. 


DoxnnAny1, ERNo 
Symphonische Minuten, op. 36. Queen’s Hall 
Orch. con. Sir Henry J. Wood. Decca set 
D-6. 


Duparc, HENRI 
Chanson triste; Soupir. Charles Panzéra, 
bar; Magdaleine Panzéra-Baillot, pf. Victor 
1892. 


DvokAk, ANTONIN 

Concerto, violoncello, op. 104, B minor. 
Pablo Casals, vlc; Czech Phil. Orch. con. 
Georg Szell. Victor set M-458. 

Quartet, strings, op. 96, F major (Ameri- 
can). Roth String Quartet. Columbia set 328. 
Serenade, string orchestra, op. 22, E major. 
Boyd Neel String Orch. English Decca X 
214-17. 
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Franck, César 
Prélude, Choral et Fugue. Reverse: Mazurka, 
op. 13, A minor (Chopin). Mlle. Boutet de 
Monvel. French Gramophone L 1043-45. 


GERSHWIN, GEORGE 

Collection: The Man I Love; Do Do Do; 
S’Wonderful; My One and Only; Half of it, 
Dearie, Blues; Fascinating Rhythm; Sweet 
and Low Down; Porgy and Bess: Selections. 
George Gershwin, Fred Astaire, Hildegarde, 
Larry Adler, Christopher Stone, Anne Zieg- 
ler, Webster Booth, Carroll Gibbons and His 
Orchestra. Columbia set X-95. 


Gutnka, MicHaEL (See Bruckner) 


Gounop, CHARLES 
Ce que je suis sans toi; Priére. Pierre Bernac, 
t; Francis Poulenc, pf. French Gramophone 
DA 4915. 


GRETCHANINOV, ALEXANDER 
My Native Land, op. 1, no. 4; Midsummer 
(Worth). Reverse: Drink to me only with 
Thine Eyes (arr. Alfred Cohn). Lotte Leh- 
mann, s; Erno Balogh, pf. Victor 1893. 


Hanpe, G. F. (See also Haydn and Wolf) 
Concerto, orchestra, no. 28; Concerto, or- 
chestra, no. 26 (Fireworks music): Bourée 
(Allegro); Menuett Il (Andante); La Ré- 
jouissance (Allegro). Berlin Phil. Orch. con. 
Hans von Benda. Telefunken E 2352-53. 


Haypbn, JOsEPH 
Die Schépfung: Auf starkem Fittige schwingt 
der Adler stolz (On mighty wings uplifted). 
Reverse: Atalanta: Care selve (Handel). 
Eidé Norena, s; orch. con. J. Messner. French 
Gramophone DB 5054. 
Symphony, B. & H. 88, G major. NBC Sym- 
phony Orch. con. Arturo Toscanini. Victor 
set M-454. 
Symphony, B. & H. 93, D major. London 
Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. Eng- 
lish Columbia LX 721-23. 
Trio, B. & H. 30, D major. Albert-Leveque, 
pf; René Le Roy, fl; Lucien Kirsch, vlc. 
Musicraft set 8. 


Ives, CHARLES 
Charlie Rutlage; Evening; Resolution; Ann 
Street; Two Little Flowers; The Greatest 
Man. Mordecai Bauman, bar; Albert Hirsch, 
pf. New Music Quarterly 1412. 





JENKINS, JOHN 
Fantasy for three viols. Dolmetsch Family. 
Dolmetsch record 9. 


KuHLAU, FRIEDRICH 
Elverhoj: Potpourri. Soloists; Ch; Orch. of 
Copenhagen Royal Opera. con. J. Hye- 
Knudsen. Columbia 9144M. 


LEKEU, GUILLAUME 
Sonata, violin and piano, G major. Ychudi 
Menuhin, vin; Hephzibah Menuhin, pf. 
French Gramophone DB 3492-95. 


Liszt, Franz (See also Wagner) 
Ballade in B minor. Louis Kentner, pf. 
Columbia set X-97. 
Freudvoll und leidvoll; Es muss ein Wun- 
derbares sein; Nimm einen Strahl der Sonne. 
Pierre Bernac, t; Francis Poulenc, pf. French 
Gramophone DA 4914. 
Les Préludes. Philadelphia Orch. con. Eugene 
Ormandy. Victor set M-453. 
Rhapsodie hongroise, no. 15. Reginald 
Stewart, pf. Canadian Victor 24017. 


MALIPIERO, ( FRANCESCO 
Cantari alla Madrigalesca. Quartetto di 
Roma. Electrola DB 4512-13. 


MELAaRTIN, ERKKI (See Sibelius) 


Montuszko, STANISLAUS 
Halka: I ty mu wierzysz; Szumia jodly. 
Wladyslaw Ladis, t; orch. con. H. Swarow- 
sky. Decca 20450. 


Mozart, W. A. 
Sonata, piano, K.330, C major; Romance, 
piano, K.Anh.205, A-flat major. Edwin 
Fischer, pf. English Gramophone DB 3424- 
25. 
Sonata, piano, K.457, C minor. Walter 
Gieseking, pf. Columbia set X-93. 
Sonata, violin and piano, K.454, B-flat 
major. Denise Soriano, vin; Magda Taglia- 
fero, pf. English Columbia DX 856-57. 
Symphony, K.201, A major. London Phil. 
Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 
set 333. 
Symphony, K.504, 
Vienna Phil. Orch. con. 
Victor set M-457. 
Die Zauberflite: Ach, ich fiihl’s; Le Nozze 
di Figaro: Deh vieni, non tardar (German). 
Anni von Strosch, s; orch. English Parlo- 
phone RO 20392. 


D major (Prague). 
Bruno Walter. 
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NBC Srrinc SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
ProcRAM No. 2. 
Liebeslieder-Walzer, op. 52 (Brahms, arr. 
Friedrich Hermann); Rakastava, op. 14 
(Sibelius); Sinfonietta (Roussel). con. Frank 
Black. Victor set M-455. 


PacGaNninI, NiccoLo 
Concerto, no. 1, D major (First movement 
transcribed by Kreisler). Fritz Kreisler, vin; 
Philadelphia Orch. con. Eugene Ormandy. 
Victor set M-361. 


Sonatina, guitar: Romance. Reverse: Sona- 
tina, guitar, no. 1, A major (Torroba). Ida 
Presti, guitar. French Gramophone K 8114. 


Perissas, MADELEINE (See D’Indy) 


ProKoFIEv, SERGE 
Concerto, violin, no. 2, op. 63, G minor. 
Jascha Heifetz, vin; Boston Sym. Orch. con. 
Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set M-450. 


Puccini, GiacomMo 

La Bohéme (complete). Lucia Albanese, s; 
Tatiana Menotti, s; Beniamino Gigli, t; Afro 
Poli, bar; Carlo Scattola, bas; Duilio Baronti, 
bas; Aristide Bracchi, bas; Nello Palai, t; 
La Scala Ch. and Orch. con. Umberto Ber- 
rettoni; chorus master Vittore Veneziani. 
English Gramophone DB 3448-60. 


RACHMANINOFF, SERGE (See Scriabin) 
Aleko: The Moon is high in the Sky. Feodor 
Chaliapin, bas; orch. con. Lawrence Colling- 
wood. Reverse: Elégie (Massenet). Feodor 
Chaliapin, bas; Ivor Newton, pf; Cedric 
Sharpe, vic. Victor 14902. 


REsPIGHI, OTTORINO 
La Boutique fantasque (on music of Ros- 
sini): Selection. London Phil. Orch. con. 
Walter Goehr. Columbia 69212D. 


Rimski-Korsakov, Nicotar (See also Scriabin) 
Le Coq d'or: Suite. London Sym. Orch. con. 
Eugene Goossens. English Gramophone C 
3013-15. 

Rossin1, Gioaccuino (See also Respighi) 
William Tell: Overture. Boston “Pops” 
Orch. con. Arthur Fiedler. Victor set M-456. 


Rousset, ALBERT (See NBC) 


ScaRLATTI, ALESSANDRO 
Diana ed Endymion: Récit et Air de Diane; 
A chi sempre (from an unpublished can- 
tata). Leila Ben Sedira, s; chamber orch. 
Boite 4 Musique 20. 





ScHUBERT, FRANZ 


Die Liebe hat gelogen, op. 23, no. 1. Re- 
verse: Was soll ich sagen, op. 27, no. 3 
(Schumann). Karl Erb, t; Bruno Seidler- 
Winkler, pf. Electrola DA 4424. 

Sonata, arpeggione, A minor, Reverse: Noc- 
turne, op. 9, no. 2, E-flat major (Chopin). 
Emmanuel Feuermann, vic; Gerald Moore. 
pf. English Columbia LX 717-19. 

Sonata, piano, op. 143, A minor; Landler, 
op. 18. Lili Krauss, pf. English Parlophone 
R 20388-g0. 

Symphony, no. 8, B minor (Unfinished). 
London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas Beech- 
am. Columbia set 330. 


Trio Sonata, B-flat major (1812). Schulz- 
Fiirstenberg Trio, vin; vlc; pf. English Parlo- 
phone R 2517. 


Die Winterreise, op. 89: Der Wegweiser, no. 
20; Das Wirtshaus, no. 21. Herbert Janssen, 
bar; Gerald Moore, pf. English Gramophone 
DB 3496. 


Scuuetz, HEINRICH 


Passion music (arr. Reidel). Swarthmore 
College Choir, unacc. con. Alfred J. Swan. 
Elizabeth Boss, c; Fritz Kriiger, t; Frederick 
H. Robinson, bar; Vernon Hammond, con- 
tinuo-organ acc. in recitatives. Swarthmore 
College Recording, set 2. 


SCHUMANN, ROBERT 


Carnaval, op. 9. Myra Hess, pf. English 
Gramophone C 3008-10. 


Concerto, violin, D minor. Yehudi Menuhin, 
vin; N. Y. Phil-Sym. orch. con. John Bar- 
birolli. Victor set M-451. 


Marchenbilder, op. 113. Etienne Ginot, vla; 
Joseph Benvenuti, pf. French Gramophone 
K 8096-97. 

Romance, piano, op. 28, no, 2, F-sharp 
major. Reverse: Rhapsody, op. 79, no. 2, G 
minor (Brahms). Arthur Rubinstein, pf. 
Victor 14946. 


ScRIABIN, ALEXANDER 


Mazurka, op. 25, no. 3, E minor; Flight of 
the Bumble-Bee (Rimski-Korsakov); Elegie, 
op. 3, no. 1 (Rachmaninoff). Anatole Kitain, 
pf. English Columbia DX 853. 

Nocturne, op. 5, no. 1, F-sharp minor; Noc- 
turne, op. 5, no. 2, A major. Friedrich 
Wiihrer, pf. Electrola EG 6297. 
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S1se.tus, JEAN (See also NBC) 
Finlandia, op. 26, no. 7. London Phil. Orch. 
con. Sir Thomas Beecham. Columbia 
69180D. 


Im Feld cin Mdédchen singt, op. 50, no. 3. 
Reverse: Gib mir dein Herze, op. 73, no. 1 
(Melartin). Aulikki Rautawaara, s; Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Telefunken A 2520. 


Saf, sat, Susal; Demanten pa marssnén, op. 
36, no. 6. Aulikki Rautawaara, s; Berlin 
Phil. Orch. con. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
Telefunken A 2519. 

Symphony, no. 4, A minor, op. 63; Legends, 
op. 22, no. 4: Lemminkainen zicht heim- 
warts; The Tempest: Incidental music, op. 
109. London Phil. Orch. con. Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Victor set M-446. 


SMETANA, BEDRICH 
Ma Vlast: Vitava (The Moldau). Czech Phil. 
Orch. con Rafael Kubelik. Reverse: La Belle 
au bois dormant: Valse, op. 66a (Tchaikov- 
sky). Marek Weber and his Orch. French 
Gramophone L 1049-50. 


Strauss, RICHARD 
Der Rosenkavalier: Waltz. Sym. Orch. con. 
Robert Heger. English Parlophone E 11364. 
TARTINI, GIUSEPPE 
Sonata, violin, G minor (Il trillo del diavolo) 
(Kreisler ed.). Nathan Milstein, vin; Leopold 
Mittmann, pf. Columbia set X-98. 


Torrosa, F, Moreno (See Paganini) 
Tcuatkovsky, P. I. (See Smetana) 


VELLONES, PIERRE 
Le Paradis d’Amitabha: Ballet tibetain en 
deux tableaux. Sym. orch. con. Maurice 
Jaubert. French Gramophone L 1053-54. 





VERDI, GIUSEPPE 
Don Carlos: Ella giammai m’amo. Tancredi 
Pasero, bas; orch. con. Ugo Tansini. German 
Odeon 0-9110. 


Otello: Ora e per sempre addio. Giovanni 
Zenatello, t. Si, pel ciel marmoreo giuro! 
Giovanni Zenatello, t; Pasquale Amato, bar. 
(Acoustic recording, 1909) English Parlo- 
phone PO 107. 


VivaLp1, ANTONIO 
Concerto da Camera (arr. Cortot from Bach's 
organ transcription). Reverse: Concerto, 
clavier, F minor: Aria (Bach-Cortot). Alfred 
Cortot, pf. French Gramophone DB 3261-62. 


Wacner, RICHARD 
Tannhduser: Overture (arr. Liszt). Benno 
Moiseivitch, pf. English Gramophone C 
3002-3. 

WAGNER, SIEGFRIED 
Der Schmied von Marienburg: Overture. 
Bayreuth Festspielhaus Orch. con. Heinz 
Tietjen. Telefunken SK 2110-11. 


Watton, WILLIAM 
Concerto, viola. Frederick Riddle, vla; Lon- 
don Sym. Orch. con. William Walton. Decca 
set D-8. 

WEBER, CaRL MARIA VON 
Oberon: Ozean, du Ungeheuer. Kirsten Flag- 
stad, s; Philadelphia Orch. con. Eugene 
Ormandy. English Gramophone DB 3440. 


WEINGARTNER, FELIX 
Liebesfeier, op. 16, no, 2; Liebeslied. Her- 
bert Ernst Groh, t; orch. con. Otto Dobrindt. 
Decca 20520. 


Wo tr, Huco 
Nun wandre, Maria; La Lettre (Maret). 
Reverse: Heracles: My father! Ah! Methinks 
I see (Handel). Blanche Marchesi, s; pf. 
International Record Colléctors Club 119. 
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